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NOTES OF 


IX write before the adjourned meeting 
W between Mr. de Valera and some of the 
Southern Unionists has taken place. 
Nothing decisive, however, can come of it. The 
web of Irish life is always intricate, of Irish politics 
more intricate still, of Irish revolutionary politics 
most intricate of all. An unravelling and simplify- 
ing process will have to be gone through before Mr. 
de Valera can proceed to London with any assur- 
ance of where he stands or any clear idea of what he 
can propose or what accept. No more than any- 
body else in a position of power is he a free 
agent; and the probabilities are that he has spent 
the past week more fruitfully in consulting with 
his colleagues, several of whom have been released 
from prison to assist his judgment, than in negotiat- 
ing with or seeking to win over Lord Midleton and 
his fellow spokesmen of the South. It is not yet 
by any means certain that the Sinn Fein leaders 
will think it worth while to act on the Prime 
Minister’s invitation and attend the projected con- 
ference in London. It all depends on what pro- 
mises or intimations have been privately conveyed 
to them as to the real Scope and direction of the 
Government's intentions. 


General Smuts’s mediation is perhaps the most 
hopeful development in a situation that otherwise 
lacks both promise and stability. Noman in Great 
or Greater Britain is better qualified to speak 
pointedly to both sides. Twenty years-ago he was 
in arms against the Empire of which to-day he is 


THE WEEK 


one of the stoutest pillars. He is a towering testi- 
mony to the fruits of that policy of freedom and 
local self-government which everywhere except in 
Ireland has been the foundation of British rule. 
Can one not imagine him saying to the British 
people: ‘‘ Do in Ireland what you have done in 


‘South Africa and Canada; trust the principle that 


has never yet failed you; make up your minds that 
there is just as much human nature in Ireland as 
anywhere else, that coercion and denial breed 
resentment, antipathy and disloyalty, and that self- 
government in the end will lead there, as elsewhere, 
to concord and the strength that comes from a 
willing partnership ?’’ And can one not equally 
picture him defining for the benefit of the Sinn 
Feiners and from his own experience the limits of 
what is politically possible, the futility and worse 
of their present aims and methods, and the advan- 
tages to a small nation of a connection with a great 
commonwealth? 


There are few signs as yet that the Government 
are ready to act on the advice which, if he were 
invited to speak his whole mind, the South African 
Premier would undoubtedly: offer thern. While 
pourparlers for peace are in progress, the prepara- 
tions for war do not cease and are, indeed, being 
pushed forward ai this moment with extraordinary 
vigour. Troops are pouring into Ireland, with an 
equipment in which the olive-branch finds no place. 
It is the’ old issue, still undecided. Which is it to 
be, an imposed settlement that will never be ac- 
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cepted or an agreed settlement that will lead to a 
permanent treaty of peace? A military decision or 
a political compromise? The fullest measure of 
self-government within the Empire and compatible 
with its security, or an indefinite prolongation of 
the present anarchy until all Ireland becomes a 
wasting chaos of murder, arson and civil war? 


The King and Queen of the Belgians, whose 
visit to London has made us all live over again the 
brave days of 1914, were debarred, of course, by 
elementary courtesy from betraying any conscious- 
ness of the contrast between the recent records of 
Belgium and of Britain. Yet it is sufficiently 
striking to be worth a moment’s reflection. Bel- 
gium for four years was occupied by a hostile and 
repulsive foe. Fierce fighting took place on her 
soil; her factories were partly requisitioned but 
much more largely denuded or destroyed; many 
thousands of houses and dwellings and many 
hundreds of miles of communications by rail and 
river were wrecked; some of her most precious 
towns were sacked; the whole framework of her 
public and private life lay in ruins around her; her 
people had to endure an accumulation of public 
calamities and moral and physical trials such as no 
other modern nation has been called upon to face. 
Great Britain escaped every one of these visitations. 
Yet since the war ended it is Belgium that has gone 
forward and Britain that has retrogressed. The 
Belgians have pieced together the scattered frag- 
ments of their scheme of existence, their industries 
and agriculture have revived, their shipping and 
their foreign commerce will soon pass the pre-war 
mark, they are again the closest-packed and the 
hardest-working nation in Europe. We in Great 
Britain are wondering how long it will be possible 
to maintain our present population. Yet if our 
people were as thick on the soil as the Belgians they 
would be not fifty millions but eighty millions 
strong. While we have been surly, quarrelsome 
and full of doubts and schisms, Belgium has pressed 


manfully ahead, happy in her toil and confident of 


its rewards. The reason for the contrast is obvious. 
The will to work is in them and it is not yet in us, 
or not in anything like its pre-war vigour. 


Mr. Harvey has said nothing since he arrived 
here as American Ambassador that has not been 
frank, pertinent and individual. But his speech to 
the members of the American Society on Independ- 
ence Day reached an exceptional level of candour 
and usefulness. In it he demolished two notions 
that undoubtedly obtain, the notion that America 
has been prodigiously enriched by the war and is 
in a far happier economic state than any other 
country, and the notion that the stricken peoples of 
Europe are making little effort to redeem them- 
selves except as suppliants for American charity. 
It is one of the most valuable of the functions of an 
Ambassador that he should know when and how to 
stamp on the misconceptions that make for bad 
blood between nations. Mr. Harvey in this respect 
is proving himself a cogent interpreter of Europe 
to America and of America to Europe. But we 
look to him to make an even greater mark as an 
Ambassador who, finding the Anglo-American 
slate full of contentious and difficult questions, will 
succeed before his term of office ends in wiping it 


clean. For the particular work of helping to adjust 


outstanding differences between the two countries 


America has never sent us anyone who by his quali- 
ties and his political influence at Washington is 
better equipped than Mr. Harvey. He may easily 
take rank among the very few Ambassadors who 
are remembered less for their speeches than for their 
achievements. 


The Foreign Office published on Wednesday a 
timely and temperate exposition of Great Britain’s 
oil policy. It showed in detail how little substance 
there is in the charges, widely believed to our preju- 
dice in the United States, that the British Empire 
is pursuing a ‘* closed door ’’ policy in the develop- 
ment of its petroleum resources and that the British 
Government is conspiring with British companies 
and capitalists to dominate the future of the oil 
industry. India is apparently the only part of the 
Empire in which prospecting leases have consist- 
ently been confined to British subjects. In Canada 
and Trinidad, where similar restrictions have re- 
cently been introduced, some of the largest operat- 
ing companies are American, and their concession- 
ary rights have been in no way affected. The 
Memorandum goes on to point out that in the 
Philippines the exploitation of oil reserves on 
certain lands is confined to citizens of the United 
States and of the Philippines. It emphasises, also, 
America’s “‘ overwhelming lead ’’ in oil production 
which will certainly be retained ‘‘ for many genera- 
tions to come.’’ It shows that in Mexico American 
companies control 80 per cent. of the output, while 
British companies have only a share in the remain- 
ing 20 per cent.; that in other parts of South 
America British interests are no more prominent, 
are frequently less so, than American interests; 
that the British Government had nothing to do with 
the concessions in Persia owned by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company; that the policy of the 
Government in Mesopotamia is one of recognition 
of pre-war rights without any discrimination 
against non-British interests; and finally, that of 
the 3,368,600 tons of oil, valued at £67,000,000 and 
imported into Great Britain in 1920, only 2 per cent. 
came from British possessions and 61 per cent. from 
the United States. 


The Memorandum is so convincing and the case 
it establishes is so elaborately clear that anyone 
coming to the subject for the first time will wonder 
how the idea of a British plot to ‘‘ corner ’’ the 
world’s reserves of oil could ever have found a lodg- 
ment in the American mind. There would seem to 
be several explanations of the uneasiness which 
Americans unquestionably feel. In the first place, 
whatever the past policy of the British Empire, the 
tendency now is to confine the development of all 
oil-fields throughout the Empire to British subjects, 
with a somewhat marked preference in favour of the 
company in which the British Government is the 
majority stockholder. Secondly, alarmed by fore- 
casts of the coming exhaustion of their domestic 
fields, already obliged to import for their own needs 
over 100,000,000 barrels of petroleum from abroad, 
and being a nation whose social and industrial life 
is more nearly on an oil basis than that of any other 
people, the Americans are worrying much less 
about the present than about the future; and the 
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future seems to be one in which they risk being ex- 
cluded from the oil-fields that have still to be 
proved. Thirdly, their suspicions on this head were 
greatly strengthened by the terms of the San Remo 
agreement, which certainly appeared to arrange a 
Franco-British condominium over several large oil 
territories, including Mesopotamia, with scant 
reference to American interests. Finally, the fact 
that the British Government has itself entered the 
oil industry has greatly stimulated American 
apprehensions. ‘The fears and jealousies and mis- 
understandings to which the Government’s interest 
in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company has given rise 
form, indeed, a disquieting forecast of what the 
world would be like if the Socialist dream were ful- 
filled and State after State controlled the produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange of the leading 
staples and raw materials. 


On the strength of the settlement of the coal 
strike and of the call for peace in Ireland the 
prestige of the Government has somewhat ad- 
vanced. But the broad impression it still makes is 
one of nervelessness and insecurity. The Prime 
Minister, too overworked for the proper handling 
of his Ministers as a team, and with the habit of 
autocracy growing on him somewhat to the impair- 
ment of his old clear-eyed vision, finds himself 
facing the mutterings of revolt in both the Tory and 
the Coalition Liberal camps just at the moment 
when his name and personality and career are losing 
something of their former electioneering charm. 
The prospect that either he or Mr. Churchill can 
ever again lead a reunited Liberal Party seems at 
present highly remote. The Tories are visibly 
sharpening their knives, Mr. Bonar Law is likely 
to be heard from again before the year is out, the 
voters are showing a pronounced and increasing 
repugnance to all Coalition candidates, everybody 
agrees that a repetition of the 1918 coupon election 
is a political impossibility, yet nobody is able to 
say on what terms, if the Government is to face the 
country with any show of unity, a concordat can be 
arranged between its discordant sections. The ac- 
tivities of Lord Beaverbrook, the undoubted 
hankering of Lord Birkenhead to enter the arena 
again, the expectant attitude of Lord Derby (the 
last of the territorial potentates, a power in the 
Palatinate, and with the makings of an exemplary 
Carlton Club Prime Minister), the uncertain atti- 
tude of Mr. Churchill, the fears of the Coalition 
Liberals who foresee many losses to Labour at the 
next election, the feeling of the ‘‘ Wee Frees ”’ that 
they need a more modern and alert leadership—all 
these are factors that enter, confusedly enough, into 
the situation. 


It would baffle the shrewdest prophet to say what 
the outcome either will be or may not be. So full 
of paradoxes and complexities and week-by-week 
transformations is the political scene that even the 
formation of a Tory Ministry cannot be ruled out 
as impossible—and this even though the chief com- 
plaint of the country against the Coalition is its 
failure to apply ‘‘ the principles of Liberalism.’’ 
Such a development would at least give to our 
politics a coherence and clarity they now conspicu- 
ously lack. But a more likely issue, especially if 
matters go exceptionally well or exceptionally badly 


in Ireland, is that the Prime Minister, who is still 
by all odds the greatest personal force in our af- 
fairs, and stronger in many ways with little 
ot nothing of an organisation than is any other 
man or group with one, will contrive to keep 
the Coalition in being, will remit an Autumn 
session, will trust to luck and reviving trade, 
and some time before the next Budget will 
choose the moment and the platform for a dis- 
solution and a vote of national confidence less 
in his Government than in himself. That at 
least is as reasonable a conjecture as any in a situa- 
tion as obscure and as full of dynamite as that which 
Mr. Balfour beguiled himself by manipulating 
between 1903 and the close of 1905. 


It is little less than preposterous that in a huge 
city like London, full of late workers, one cannot 
get a glass of wine with a meal after 10 o’clock. 
The ‘‘ theatre supper ’’ has become a mere pre-war 
memory and is likely to remain so until the authori- 
ties learn to distinguish between a hotel or a 
restaurant, where meals are taken and rooms can be 
had, and the ordinary public-house which, speak- 
ing broadly, exists only to sell drink. The placing 
of these quite dissimilar institutions, serving dif- 
ferent social purposes and patronised by different 
classes of persons, under a common ordinance, is 
an indefensible act of legislative stupidity. Even 
the extension of the closing hour to eleven o‘clock 
will not revive the days when the London restaur- 
ants could hold their own with any in Europe. Only 
a reversion to the pre-war hour of 12.30 a.m. can 
offer the hotels which are an essential part of metro- 
politan life a fair chance of providing for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of their patrons and make them 
count again among the attractions of a visit to the 
capital. Meanwhile it may be noted that the 
House of Commons, being a Royal Palace, is 
free from all restrictions. 


The articles which Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
is contributing to The Times on British roads and 
their problems deserve to be widely read. We are 
entering on a period when, thanks to the internal 
combustion engine, the highways of all countries 
where distances are short are taking on an import- 
ance they lost when the railways killed the coaches. 
In Great Britain the Romans bequeathed to us 
what was perhaps the finest system of State roads 
in Europe. We mishandled the legacy for some 
fifteen hundred years with such persistence that in 
the eighteenth century it was easier for a Londoner 
to visit America than to face the perils and delays 
of the journey to Liverpool. In Macadam and 
Telford, however, we could claim the pioneers of 
scientific road construction, the first men to try and 
adapt a highway to the traffic instead of the traffic 
to the highway. To-day the motor-car and the 
motor-lorry propound problems of road building, 
which have nowhere that we know of been satis- 
factorily solved. There is much that is haphazard 
in our methods of repairing our highways, but the 
British road surfaces remain on the whole the best 
in Europe, and a motor-car trip through England 
is an experience that only the badness of the hotels 
prevents from being a continuous delight. 
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A HEGELIAN POLICY 


r \HERE were some telegrams in Wednes- 
day’s papers that must have made many 
people in this country rub their eyes 

with wonder. They described the entry of the 
British troops into Beuthen in Upper Silesia. 
Our men, it appears, were welcomed and 
acclaimed “ like relievers of a beleaguered city.”’ 
By whom? By the Poles? By the French? No, 
by the Germans; and their delight was so demon- 
strative that the French garrison took alarm, a 
scuffle ensued, and a French officer and several 
German civilians were killed or wounded. It was 
an incident, in the Carlylean phrase, significant 
of much. The Franco-Polish compact for the 
further spoliation of Germany; the ineradicable 
antipathy, like that of a mongoose to a_ snake, 
which parts, and will always part, the German 
and the Pole; the hopelessness with which all 
Germans contemplate the possibility that Upper 
Silesia may be wrested from them; their faith 
that on the merits of this crucial question British 
opinion sides with them rather than with France 
or Poland, and that British troops are there to 
keep order and protect lives and property, and 
not to carry out a narrowed policy of militarism ; 
the deep divergences of attitude towards the 
fundamentals of the European problem that are 
visibly straining Anglo-French relations—all 
this, and much else, contributed to and was 
reflected in the Beuthen outbreak. 

Possibly before this month is out the Supreme 
Council will have pronounced its decision as tu 
the allocation of Upper Silesia. Is it to be Polish 
or German? Our own very clear opinion is that 
to sever it from Germany and to hand it over to 
the Poles is not only to condemn the province to 
industrial decay and to thrust it under an in- 
ferior civilisation, but is also to make inevitable 
another European war. Germany would never 
rest, and she would keep all Europe in a_ tur- 
moil, until the mainstay of her Eastern economy 
was restored to her. We should have a magni- 
fied Alsace-Lorraine poisoning and perverting all 
continental politics and _ perpetuating every 
element of unrest from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 
Even if the plebiscite decreed by the Treaty of 
Versailles had had a different result, we should 
still be against inflicting upon Europe a wound 
that only war could heal. As it is, the Supreme 
Council is bound by honour as well as common 
sense, by the lasting realities of economic facts 
as well as by the ballot-box returns, to leave 
Upper Silesia to Germany. 

This is only one of the many European 
problems the elucidation of which calls for a level 
head and a plain tongue. The war has brought 
into a paper existence some thirty new political 
divisions in Europe and the Near East. For the 
most part, they are cardboard nations made out 
of dreams and held together by ropes of sand. 
They were created, these bubble States, under the 
odd delusion that you could simplify politics by 
multiplying nationalities, and that to establish 
new centres of discord and intrigue and racial and 
economic antagonism was to take a quite con- 
siderable step towards European tranquillity. 
Poland is the admitted masterpiece of the Ver- 
sailles jerry-builders. And the truth about 


_ Poland is that its existence is based on two con- 


ditions, neither of which has been fulfilled in the 
past—firstly, that the Poles develop some rudi- 
ments of political capacity and restraint; secondly 
that Russia and Germany are content that an in 
dependent, self-governing Poland should exist 
between them. The moment one or the other of 
these Powers ceases to be satisfied with that dis- 
pensation, from that moment Poland is doomed. 
The whole conception of Poland as a possible 
buffer state, as a barrier when its only real 
function is that of a bridge, is in our judgment 
historically false and futile. Poland must lean 
on either Russia or Germany; it cannot maintain 
itself in opposition to either, still less in opposi- 
tion to both; nor can it be maintained by foreign 
arms; it is a State condemned to live, if at all, 
simply on the sufferance of its powerful neigh- 
bours; and it would be the very extremity of fool- 
hardiness if British interests were to become en- 
tangled in the task of preserving it. Its ulti- 
mate future will be determined between Moscow 
and Berlin, and nowhere else. 

It is said that when Lord Haldane became 
Secretary for War he was asked what sort of an 
army he had in mind. He replied, ‘‘ A Hegelian 
Army,’’ meaning by that an army founded on 
thought and reality. What we need in this 
country is a Hegelian policy. But of thought 
and reality there are as yet few signs either in 
our home or our foreign affairs. We are still 
revolving, far too submissively, in a confusion of 
cross-purposes. This is partly out of loyalty to 
France, that mistaken sort of loyalty which ex- 
cludes frankness; partly because Downing Street 
cannot make up its mind as to how the British 
people would regard a policy that might be inter- 
preted as one of leniency and concessions to 
Germany ; and partly because the better economic 
judgment of the Government is to-day, as it has 
been since August, 1914, at the mercy of its con- 
ceptions of political expediency. 


Yet the objectives of a sound European policy 
are tolerably clear. They are to disentangle our- 
selves from extravagant commitments in Poland 
or anywhere else, to make peace—not a _ trade 
agreement merely but a full and open peace—with 
Russia, and to forward such a modification of the 
Treaty of Versailles as will bring it into a more 
helpful relationship with the actual economic 
circumstances of Europe. There can_ hardly 
be a single statesman, there is certainly not a 
single economist, who does not recognise that 
neither we, nor any of the Allies, nor any of the 
States that our joint victory has brought into 
tremulous existence, can be prosperous and stable 
until the economic recovery is general and _in- 
cludes both the vanquished and the victors. One 
and all will revive from the war in proportion as 
Germany and Russia and Austria and Hungary 
revive. One and all will be held back in propor- 
tion as they are held back. But these are not the 
decisive reasons why Great Britain should take 
the lead in initiating the policy and propagating 
the spirit that will restore a stricken Europe to 
convalescence. The decisive reason is that, lack- 
ing the policy and the spirit of sane co-operation, 
Europe will only rise from her present bed of sick- 
ness to flounder into another and yet more 
destructive war. 
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THE TROUBLE OF PASSPORTS 


HE passport was in theory a document of 

identification which described the physical 

features of the individual to whom it was 
issued, and stated or implied that he was a reputable 
citizen of the country to which he belonged. Since 
the invention of photography the need for descrip- 
tion has disappeared, but it is an indication of the 
dulness of Government Departments that the 
modern passport, besides containing an identified 
photograph of the individual which shows the 
nature of his nose, the shape of his chin, and other 
details, still contains a quite unnecessary descriptive 
list of his features. The visa in theory is the stamp 
of a Consular Officer stating that the passport has 
been seen at a particular Consulate, and thereby 
registering the movements of the traveller in ques- 
tion. Thus in theory the passport is a guarantee of 
the respectability of the traveller ; the visa is a regis- 
ter of the route he follows. In modern use, how- 
ever, the visa has become somewhat different, and is 
supposed to be a kind of acceptance of the respect- 
ability of the person to whom the passport has been 
issued by the authorities of the country through 
which he travels. In fact, however, it is nothing of 
the sort. It is issued quite mechanically and per- 
forms no such useful function. 


Under present conditions passports may have a 
certain utility for identification, and they may need 
to be shown and examined from time to time, and 
when so shown and examined, it may be proper that 
they should be stamped or visa’d, but the real use of 
showing a passport in a foreign country is not that 
it should be stamped, but that the authorities of that 
country should be able to record for their own use 
the fact that such and such a foreigner was present 
on a particular day at a particular place. From 
these considerations it becomes evident that the 
whole process of the issuing and examination of 
passports and visas as at present done all over 
Europe, is needlessly cumbersome and wasteful of 
the traveller’s time, and that the charges imposed 
upon travellers for these annoyances are proportion- 
ately large. The issue of a passport, if it is to be of 
any authority, may well involve a certain expense to 
the country which is responsible for it, but the cost 
of the examination of it by the country visited 
should be merely nominal, certainly not more than 
one franc. 


In practice to-day passports and visas are almost 
exclusively required to put impediments in the way 
of the incoming Bolshevist and other Anarchical 
agitators, or of artisans flooding in to an over- 
stocked labour market. That is to say, they serve 
some purpose in protecting western Europe against 
undesirable immigrants from the east. Visas at 
any rate are unnecessary as between the Allied and 
neutral countries of the west. Belgium and France 
have already mutually abolished them. It is hoped 
that England may soon join these countries in the 
same mutual freedom of movement, and if Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, and Portugal adopted similar 
mutual arrangements, a great step forward would 
be taken. Belgium already admits British subjects 
without a visa. France has officially informed our 
Government that she is ready to do so, if Great 
Britain will reciprocate. Switzerland has not yet 
made any decision, but would gladly do everything 
in her power to facilitate the visits of British 


tourists. She has recently reduced the charge for 
an annuat visa from 25s. to 10s. She has abolished 
the regulation requiring foreigners to report to the 
police, unless they settle down in the country for 
three months. Italy has reduced the fee for a six 
months visa to 8s., and France has likewise made a 
corresponding reduction. France and Switzerland 
again have come to an arrangement, whereby the 
annoying double examination of passengers on 
either side of the frontier has been abolished, and a 
single one for both countries now takes place at a 
single station. 

It still, however, remains a fact that the 
visa system is exceedingly troublesome, not so 
much because of its unnecessary costliness—which 
is still a great impediment to travellers visiting 
several countries in succession—but because of the 
amount of time it wastes. You go to a Consulate 
to get your visa, and the Consular Official is not 
there. You have to wait your turn with a number 
of other applicants, and you are often treated with 
little courtesy. After perhaps waiting for two or 
three hours you are told that the office is closed for 
the day, and that you must come again to-morrow. 
The loss of time thus involved is often equivalent to 
an expense out of all proportion to the cost of the 
visa. Then on the journey, all kinds of traps are 
laid for the unwary. They arrive at a frontier, per- 
haps in the middle of the night, and are then told 
that their passport should have been visa’d at some 
city which they left several hours before. At best 
they are huddled together, into perhaps a draughty 
corridor, and are kept standing there, it may be an 
hour, men, women, and children; invalids and 
cripples; third and first-class passengers; all in 
hopeless discomfort. They find themselves treated 
almost like criminals, and their anger is raised 
against a country which thus receives or dismisses 
them. 

If the total amount of time thus wasted, and 
ill-feeling thus engendered, is summed up, it be- 
comes evident that such little assistance as is thereby 
rendered to the frontier police is out of all proportion 
to the result attained. Before the war anarchists 
and undesirables were dealt with by the frontier 
police of the different countries without all this 
apparatus of discomfort, but it is quite in the natural 
order of things that, when once such a system as 
now exists has been introduced, the frontier police 
will find it a convenience, and will desire to main- 
tain it. It saves them a little trouble, and what do 
they care how much the public is annoyed? Every- 
body knows that your revolutionary emissary 
always has his passport and visa in perfect order. 
He is, like receivers of stolen goods, above suspicion. 
It is the decent citizen, the lady travelling alone, 
the hurried man of business suddenly called away 
on matters of importance—it is such as these whose 
visas are incomplete, and who are put to intolerable 
inconvenience, cost, and delay. The time has come 
for the total abolition of visas as at present organised 
between countries of western Europe. In this our 
own Government should lead the way instead of 
hanging back and failing to respond to the initiative 
of our nearest Allies. Possibly the fact that no in- 
considerable number of officials are comfortably and 
easily employed in issuing these annoying docu- 
ments, and that the abolition of visas would termin- 
ate their employment, has something to do with the 
retention of a system universally hated and almost 
wholly valueless. 
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SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


MERiICA and the British and Japanese 
Azz stand to-day in an intriguing 
relauonship. Each possesses a colossal 
navy; they are the only countries that possess 
navies at all, and their navies are inheritances 
from the war or from pre-war conditions. Russia 
has disappeared for a generation, and Germany is 
defeated, disarmed, and crushed, and the forces 
that brought these navies into being operate no 
longer in tne world. Yet the navies are tnere, and 
it is inevitable that some explanation of their exist- 
ence, other than the true one, should be found. 
here are jingoes everywhere, and where no real 
danger exists a danger must be invented to justify 
the continuance of armaments. It is this which 
explains the absurd spectacle witnessed early this 
year in New York. she Chiefs of the American 
Navy League are to a man protagonists of the 
greatest possible friendship with Great Britain. 
Yet in February last they were seen in open 
alliance with Mr. Hearst, and all that that astound- 
ing creature stands for, just because Mr. Hearst 
was urging a larger, and a still larger, navy on his 
fellow countrymen—without that navy America 
would have no means of checking the intolerable 
imperialism of the mother country! So too in 
japan—there seems no doubt of it—there are 
tanatic mulitarists who descry just such an enemy 
to themselves in America, as was Germany to the 
civilised community of kurope seven years ago. 
i hey are all tor arming their country to the utmost, 
and seem to be urging a preventive war of offence 
to save themselves trom an inevitable war ot 
defence. It is, of course, all very ridiculous. No 
sane person supposes that Great Britain has any 
war-like designs that could injure American in- 
terests, nor America any scheme of conquest in 
its numerous heads, that would threaten the in- 
tegrity of Japan. But as the maniacs abound, it 
is quite a useful thing that the elements in the 
situation should be set out, and as it is one that 
interests Canada, Australia and ourselves no less 
than America and Japan, Mr. Hector Bywater 
has done a very useful bit of work in marshalling 
the facts and in giving us a brief history of how 
they came to be as they are. * 

‘ Sea Power in the Pacific’ covers the ground 
as completely as the most exacting man in the 
street can ask. The issues between America and 
Japan are explained and analytically examined. 
The maritime strength of the two nations is set 
out with an almost unnecessary wealth of detail. 
Tonnage, armour thickness, the power and range 
of guns—all the old tedious lore so dear to the 
materialist’s heart is conscientiously set out. It 
reminds one—a little painfully perhaps—of pre- 
war naval discussions. But Mr. Bywater does 
not, of course, treat these things as if the ponder- 
ables were everything and the imponderables 
nothing. He would seem to realise that there is 
something more in war than things that can be 
ordered from armament firms. But as to just what 
that something is I am not quite sure that he is 
an altogether reliable guide. Some, at least, of his 
principles—it may be mere carelessness in ex- 
pressing them—seem to be of dubious authority ; 
for example, the United States, he tells us on 


By Hector C. Bywater. 


*Sea Power in the Pacific. 
18s. net. 


Constable. 
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page 312, is a great maritime power by virtue of 


its long: coast line, its sea-borne trade, and _ its 


naval armaments! Now, | have always supposed 
that sea-borne trade and a long coast line may 
impose extremely heavy burdens on a navy, and 
far from adding to maritime force, have a tendenc 
to draw it off trom where it is really wanted to the 
discharge of subsidiary and even superfluous 
duties. Is it not obvious that maritime torce can 
mean nothing at all except ships of war properly 
manned and commanded, and rightly directed to 
the end in view? China has the longest coast line 
of any country in the world, but gains no naval 
strength by its possession. In pre-war days 
Norway had a tonnage of merchant ships inferior 
only to that of Germany and Great Britain, yet 
Norway had no maritime force at all. Mr. By. 
water seems elsewhere to anticipate my criticism, 
because he would have us believe (p. 254) that the 
only reason why the United States has been 
compelled to maintain a powerful fleet in the 
Pacific is because she took over the Philippines 
from Spain. 1 do not agree with this remark, 
but at any rate it shows that Mr. Bywater 
appreciates the fact that, by adding the coast line 
ot the Philippines to that of Washington, Oregon 
and California, America increased the duties of 
her navy in war and so made it necessary to 
maintain a stronger navy. But the new strength 
owed nothing to the added coast line. Of course, 
the real reason why America has increased her 
Pacific Fleet is to be found in the increase of the 
Japanese Fleet and in no other cause whatever. 
Lastly, one learns on page 261 that “‘ If Great 
Britain during the World War, while keeping 
her homeland inviolate, had lost several of her 
most important overseas possessions, she would 
rightly have been judged the defeated party.” 
This, of course, won’t do at all. Germany lost 
all her overseas colonial possessions, almost at 
the start, but she was not acknowledged to be the 
defeated party until all kinds of other things had 
happened. And it would be quite difficult to 
show how the loss of the German colonies affected 
the result at all. 

It is statements of this kind that put a reader 
on his guard against Mr. Bywater’s theory of 
Japanese and American strategy in a Pacific 
Ocean war. He assumes that the Japanese, 
acknowledged masters of the art of surprise, 
would grab the Philippines right away, and that 
the strategists of America would forthwith, and 
incontinently, devote the whole force of their 
country to reconquering them. Now I admit that 
the strategy of an American-Japanese war would 
present incalculable difficulties, but I cannot con- 
ceive of Japan going to war without aiming at 
quick decision, nor America being provoked to 
war without immediately aiming at the paralysis 
of its enemy. Each side then would try to strike 
at the main armed force of its opponent, and 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Formosa, Yapp, and the 
other scattered posts in the Pacific that one side 
or the other owns, would come into the picture 
only as their possession or loss contributed to the 
realisation of the main idea. It would be a very 


curious kind of war if, as Mr. Bywater sup- 
poses, both sides dissipated their efforts in con- 
quests and reconquests that must be absolutely 
sterile if the opposing armies and fleet were left 
in unimpaired strength. 
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Mr. Bywater is on equally doubtful ground 
in the analogies he draws between the submarine 
attack on the sea service of the Allies in 1917-18 
and a similar supposititious campaign in the 
Pacific. What made the German attack dan- 
gerous was the necessary concentration of traffic 
at certain points. It was, of course, exactly the 
same fact that enabled us, when at last the 
Admiralty were driven by criticism to the adop- 
tion of right methods, to ensure the defeat 
of the campaign. But there is nothing corre- 
sponding to these conditions in the Pacific. 

However, these criticisms, which | offer in all 
humility, are set out, not to deter people from 
reading Mr. Bywater’s book, but to send them 


.to that very informing task with enquiring and 


challenging minds. 1 have found it exceedingly 
interesting, despite a conviction that haunts one 
all the time. It is that the whole pother is about 
nothing at all. It is one thing for a Carpentier 
to step lightly into the ring with a Dempsey, 
for to be beaten is only a few moments’ discom- 
fort, and there is always the chance of a miracle. 
But if that very light heavyweight, Japan, went 
in against the exceedingly slow but appallingly 
tough Colossus, the United States, the miracle 
of victory would be inconceivable, and defeat 
would not be a few moments of discomfort, with all 
the world’s cheers to solace the disappointment 
of a fatuous hope, but an obliteration that would 
be utter and complete. And, of course, no one 
knows that truth better than the statesmen of 
Japan. If ‘‘ warlike’’ means liking war, then 
never was there a people less warlike than our 
trans-Atlantic cousins. But if ‘‘ warlike ’’ means 
a dislike of ending war until its purpose is 
achieved, then their history shows the Americans 
to be very conspicuously of this breed. It took 
years of provocation to drive them to the War 
of Independence, of 1812, of the North and 
South, and the Great War. But, once in, they 
developed a kind of pig-headed determination to 
go through with it that must give pause to any 
power, large or small, rich or poor, near or dis- 
tant. The Japanese know these truths quite well, 
and, knowing them, will welcome the counsels of 
sanity that will make the disarmament that all 
desire a thing that each country can concede with- 
out loss of dignity. 

ARTHUR POLLEN. 


THE UTOPIA OF G.B.S. 


HERE was once—in the days when news- 
print was cheap and the world uneventful— 
a correspondence on the subject of the best 
book, or books, for the shipwrecked. If you were 
cast away on a Juan Fernandez, what volume, or vol- 
umes, would you hurl on to the raft ere you leaped 
from the deck of the sinking vessel and paddled a 
course for the shore? The choice, presumably, 
if not too hurried, would fall upon an author who 
could set a man arguing with himself; hence one 
inclines to advise the intelligent Crusoe to include 
in his library a copy of ‘ Back to Methusaleh.’* 
Whose other title is ‘ A Metabiological Penta- 
teuch ’’; which again may be freely translated as 
* The Utopia of G.B.S.’ 
Utopias in general presuppose a change in 


* Back to Methusaleh. A Metabiological Pentateuch. By 
George Bernard Shaw. Constable. 10s. net. 


human nature—an improvement; their weakness, 
as a rule, is a failure to indicate the means whereby 
improvement is effected. The failure means diffi- 
culty of belief in the average Utopian; the edu- 
cated, amiable and sensible person who is never 
swept away by herd-instinct or the passion for self- 
sacrifice ; who, because he is intelligently, benevo- 
lently sane, can be trusted with the handling of 
those marvels of science which we (when we lose 
our non-Utopian tempers) are liable to fling at each 
other’s heads in the form of high explosive and gas- 
shells. Yet the essential is that we shall learn how 
these sane and benevolent people discarded our vices, 
shall learn, too, the process whereby they per- 
fected themselves ; and I find the Utopia of G.B.S. 
more simply credible than any other because the 
essential is not lacking. In ‘ Back to Methusaleh,’ 
the customary values are reversed; it is the process 
—the turning of heart—that alone counts ; and there 
is a dignity in the confession that the end of all 
striving may be failure and the casting away of the 
race that reduces the vision of successful Utopia to 
a forecast of prosperous smugness. 

It is this insistence on spiritual values that is the 
religious element in the book; which consists of a 
preface and five plays—or a play in five parts—ex- 
pounding the doctrine of creative evolution. This, 
rightly interpreted, will add centuries to the life of 
a man; long centuries wherein—having put behind 
him the childish things of sex and art and material 
pleasures—he shall live, unhampered, the life of 
the mind and spirit. In the play (or plays) is 
worked out.the drama of lengthening life, from the 
inception of the idea to its fulfilment; the action 
ranging from a prologue in the Garden of Eden to 
a future thirty thousand years ahead. Perhaps the 
most triumphant achievement of the book is the fact 
that the ‘‘ Ancients ’’ of the last episode—sexless, 
sleepless men and women who have lived through 
many centuries, who have acquired strange powers, 
whose bodies, even, are monstrous—the fact that 
these creatures who have left behind them all the 
interests that make up our lives are far more human 
than most of the sane and benevolent persons who 
dwell blandly in a perfect State. Human, because 
unsatisfied ; not bland embodiments of intelligence, 
but creatures eternally ignorant, eternally striving. 

Creative Evolution is not a happy name for a 
religion ; being reminiscent of the verbal snobbish- 
ness which makes a workman, for trade union pur- 
poses, describe himself as an operative. But the 
—perhaps unavoidable—pomposity of its name 
does not alter the fact that the gospel according to 
Lamarck and Bernard Shaw has all the essentials 
of religion ; the everlasting desire to attain to union 
with the Highest, to the blessedness of willing 
obedience to the Life Force—whose dearer, more 
familiar name is God; and the inward striving and 
the outward achievement which, more simply, are 
known as Faith and Works. As in all statements 
and restatements of religion, it is faith, the inward 
striving of the spirit, that is the real and permanent 
element; it is achievement, the manifestation of 
faith in works, which is perishable and liable to 
error. It preaches the doctrine of longevity as a 
means only—a means of expressing the faith, the 
spirit, and attaining to willing obedience; thus, the 
failure of long life to understand its destiny would 
be a failure in works only, a call for new striving of 
the spirit. 

In its fundamentals Creative Evolution is or- 
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thodox; a re-statement, in terms of Shaw and to- 
day, of the Christian revolt against the material, 
the flesh, and a re-statement, also, of that sense of 
human degradation which prompted the many re- 
petitions of ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us,’’ and the 
saintly definition of religious progress as ‘‘ Hu- 
mility—humility—humility!’’ While the Neces- 
sity which works through instinct upon the human 
Will—and without which Will is impotent to move 
its mountains or prolong its days—is only another 
formula for the Spirit or Grace of God. And if 
there is something of heresy in the admission of 
possible failure in despite of all striving, perhaps 
the nearest parallel is Fénelon’s retracted doctrine 
of Disinterested Love. 

For the present—until we live our three hundred 
years—it is impossible to pass judgment on the 
works of Creative Evolution, as apart from its 
spirit and faith. Man in his centuries, with his 
brain cleared of sex and its obsessions, his body 
freed from the tyranny of pleasures, might, for all 
we know, produce new vices and tyrannies peculiar 
to age; might dote instead of think, might develop 
caution mentally as well as physically. A caution 
which Mr. Shaw seems to count on when he claims 
that war would cease when life was too long, held 
too many possibilities, to be lightly risked in battle. 
The argument would be sounder, if there were no 
such thing as the need for opposition, or the pas- 
sion for self-sacrifice—which works most strongly 
in the young, in those with many years before 
them; and which, very possibly, would work still 
more strongly when the offering demanded was 
greater, the sacrifice of years more splendid. Mr. 
Shaw, of course, has found the ultimate solution 
in the egg—the birth from the egg of the full grown 
youth and the rapid maturity that follows; but the 
egg is not for thirty thousand years, and the need 
for opposition and passion for self-sacrifice are with 
us. 

There are scenes in the plays that, as yet, have 
no significance for the present reviewer; the 
episode of the megress and her underwear 
merely puzzles; also—perhaps because it is diffi- 
cult to disentangle one’s mind from the daily par- 
tisanship of the newspapers—the Burge and Lubin 
episodes seemed amusing and topical only. The 
foolish Napoleonic figure—the puppet general, set 
up to be knocked down—might have been mistaken 
for a Shavian embodiment of the military menace, 
if Cain, in the first part, were not the real military 
menace—the Happy Warrior, with his face to the 
stars, his ideals made flesh in brute action; with, 
behind him, Lua, his woman whom, by turns, he 
beats and decks with the spoils of the slain. And 
who (G.B.S. has omitted to mention the fact though 
it cannot have escaped his notice) sings him ballads 
whose refrain is the kissing of returned warriors 
and jazzes when he comes home on leave. 


TWO KINDS OF OPERA 


fk HE announcement crediting the members 
of the disbanded Beecham Opera Com- 
pany with the intention of reconstituting a 
derelict enterprise upon co-operative lines is the 
best of good news. Thus an organization that 
owed its birth to commonwealth necessities reverts 
once more to type. At the moment, a good many 
words prefixed by the monosyllabic or hyphenated 
‘“Co’”’ are suspect. Mr. Justice Horridge pro- 


all-embracing practices it 


fesses to be vastly shocked by the prevalence of the 
ordains; Coalition 
stands for factions, exactions, and distractions, 
while co-operation, as applied to music, has in the 
past spelt little but envy, hatred and malice. In 
this case, however, co-operation should benefit 
everyone since it connotes the profit-sharing prin- 
ciple. 

Each member of the company, from the leather- 
lunged principal tenor to the raucous-voiced back- 
row chorister, will be a shareholder, and it is hinted 
that the scheme may be extended so as to include 
the public. The Directorate is composed of four 
singers, including Miss Agnes Nicholls—so that 
Miss Mary Garden is not to be left to make 
managerial history unchallenged—and three or- 
chestral players, presided over by a gentleman who 
knows the ropes both from the musical and business 
sides. 

The only regret, upon glancing through the 
prospectus of ‘‘ The British National Opera Com- 
pany ’’—the title under which the promoters of 
the new venture will do business—-is the absence 
of Sir Thomas Beecham’s name. Naturally every- 
one who has not a conveniently short memory and 
who knows a good man when he comes across him, 
hopes that in the fullness of time it will be added 
to the list. 

There are people—it is no good blinking the fact 
—who attribute the locked and bolted doors of 
Covent Garden to Sir Thomas Beecham’s connec- 
tion with that ancient abode of Cabbages and 
Kings. It is to be hoped that the charge is incap- 
able of substantiation, if only because the spectacle 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw grasping Sir Thomas warmly 
by the hand and openly confessing that he had 
been spared the necessity of doing a little amateur 
Sinn Feining with a petrol tin and a bunch of shav- 
ings is one calculated to shock the susceptibilities 
of the old-time subscriber. Besides, if it were true, 
some one with a political ‘‘ pull ’’ might insist upon 
Mr. Lloyd George including Sir Thomas’s name in 
the next Honours’ List—‘‘ For work in con- 
nection with the suppression of Social evils in Bow 
Street ’’—and the part played by the modern 
Peerage in music, or rather the Peerage in modern 
music, savours too much of the experimental. We 
haven’t room for more than one Lord Berners at a 
time. 

It is sad to think that, but for Sir Thomas’s re- 
fusal to confine his attention to conducting, writing 
cheques and doing generally what he was told by 
everyone who found time to offer him advice, 
Covent Garden might now be echoing to the 
strains of ‘ Traviata’ and ‘ Madama Butterfly.’ 
Fortunately there are not a few who refuse to 
class Sir Thomas Beecham’s activities with those 
of Alexander the Coppersmith. A very distin- 
guished foreign musician recently pointed to 
England as the quarter from which the next big 
push in music might be expected. It will be a 
thousand pities if Sir Thomas is not found in the 
front line when the moment comes for going over 
the top. Sooner or later the appeal which the 
Macedonians addressed to another leader of men— 
not Mr. Churchill this time—will be heard in the 
land. From no lips could it issue more naturally 
than those of his old Guard. 

Had Mr. Rosing opened his short season at the 
fEolian Hall with ‘ Pagliacci’ instead of ‘ La 
Dame de Pique ’ we should have tumbled at once 
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to what he meant by Opera ‘‘ Intime.’”” Mr. Komi- 
sarjevsky’s highly ingenious and convincing ver- 
sion of Leoncavallo’s-two act ‘‘shocker’’ is intimate 
enough when you once get the hang of things. 
The trouble is that for the first quarter of an hour 
you don’t quite know where you are. Now if Mr. 
Komisarjevsky had issued a little leaflet with the 
programme—or better still had set his tame lyrist to 
work to fit new words to the music of the Prologue, 
explaining matters all round, and then sent Mr. 
Milner on to voice them, we should have been 
spared a deal of hard thinking. 

He might have started something like this : 

Enter Mr. Milner, made up like Mr. Komisarjev- 
sky and habited as a Friar of Orders black. 

‘* A word allow me (bowing), sweet ladies and 
gentlemen. 

‘‘I am the Prologue, and you are the 
chorus—the chorus which in the Opera House is 
supposed to take an intelligent interest (which of 
course it doesn’t) in the story,—how it unfolds itself, 
hoary and gory, on the stage of the travelling 
theatre. We have bereft you of speech, but no one 
is going to apply for an injunction on that account. 
Please imagine that the stage of the AZolian Hall 
is the stage upon which Nedde and Silvio perish 
miserably, and dismiss from your mind’s eye the 
illusion of a theatre within a theatre. It never has 
come off—and never will. You may possibly find 
the décor, when the curtains open, a little confusing. 
It comes from Russia and the man who designed it 
has a habit of seeing things we don’t. Besides, you 
mustn’t expect too much from a ‘ booth ’ theatre. 
We don’t eat, sleep and go to church in our stage 
costumes, as operatic tradition would have you 
believe. When Mr. Rosing is not powdered, puffed 
and habited 4 la Punchinello, he will make up 
like Mr. Rosing in private life—waisted coat, 
turned-up trousers and all. We have arranged for 
the principal characters to make their first appear- 
ance from the body of the Hall; Mr. Rosing will 
emerge from the curtains to sing ‘ Vesti la Guibba ’ 
and Silvio, who will be sitting among you just like 
an ordinary person—I think his stall is No. 15, so 
please don’t occupy it or it will ruin the show—will 
at the correct moment take a flying leap on to the 
stage and do the necessary business. Ring up the 
curtain.” 

Of course all this would have to be put into the 
lambent-metrical terminology which distinguishes 
operatic libretti. Now when some such relations as 
these are established between stage and auditorium 
—when you, as a member of the public, also become 
an integral part of the performance—if that’s not 
intimacy, what is? 

Never has a performance seemed so actual and 
vital. It gave us something to see and something 
to think about, if not quite enough to hear, and it 


would have given us more if Mr. Rosing’s company 


—not Mr. Rosing himself—had had half the imag- 
ination that informed Mr. Komisarjevsky’s ideas. 
Mr. Rosing always had a thrill up his sleeve. 
His frenzied outbursts were as Latin in their super- 
abundant emotion as his acting was disturbingly 
transpontine. If his singing was not above all 
things lvrical that was because he has for so long 
used his voice as a vehicle for dramatic expression. 
No one could wish for a more personable Nedda 
than Madame Amazar, but she shares in common 
with most prima donnas a habit of looking at anv- 
one rather than the man who is breathing fevered 
protestations in her ear. Her bearing during the 


supper scene was rather too much of the tea-party- 
without-cake order. The best singing of the even- 
ing came from Mr. Raymond Lllis—the Silvio. 
Mr. Milner was a repulsively sinister Tonio, but he 
overdid it. 

The less said about ‘‘ Bastien and Bastienne,”’ 
the little operette perpetrated by Mozart before he 
had reached his teens, the better. The tunes are 
altogether too frail and too rickety to stand upon 
their own feet, and it was only when they were 
voiced by Mr. Murray Davey that they became 
momentarily supportable. On the other hand Mr. 
Komisarjevsky’s mise-en-scéne and costumes were 
good to look at. 


PAVLOVA 
AND JOANNA SOUTHCOTT 


HE Queen’s Hall in its new decoration 

(new to me), a vivid, Georgian green, 

lightened with gold! On the stage, a 
higu greeny-blue curtain, hanging in heavy tolds, 
the extremities merging in a wilderness of conven- 
tional shrubs and flowers, rather too massive, quan- 
tity not quality. On either side of the dress-circle, 
near the stage, two huge lamps, with various 
shades, beam down, for your modern dancer de- 
pends largely upon lighting for effect. A full 
house, the gallery jammed. It is the gallery that 
leads the applause, and hysterically demands en- 
cores, which are never given. The gallery is the 
real vociferous patron of choreographic dancing, 
and soon. We, in the stalls, and our friends in 
the dress circle, are trained to sobriety even in our 
amusements. Yet we are showing suppressed ex- 
citement, for it is the first night of ‘ Pavlova and 
Ballet’ at Queen’s Hall. 

At Queen's Hall! It is all right, but I feel the 
eyes of my maiden aunts on me, as | should if I 
attended a concert of secular music in a church. As 
far as | am concerned the ballet is negligible. It 
is Pavlova I have come to see—the haunting Pav- 
lova, the eternal feminine, who adds muscularity 
to her assets, and remains feminine. Strange! 

It is a queer, mixed audience | see around me in 
the stalls, ranging from the butterfly blondes of the 
London season, with their sunburnt, virile, im- 
maculate cavaliers, to strange big-hipped, big- 
featured women with stocky hirsute men— 
Slavs. There are some | cannot place. That 
untidy, vegetarian couple, for example, in a line 
with me across the gangway. What are they doing 
here? How did they bring themselves to pay 
twelve shillings apiece for the joy of seeing Pav- 
lova? They wear their day clothes, rough and 
shabby, and heavy boots; they are spectacled, pro- 
bably Pacilists, certainly Vegetarians, and while 
we are waiting for Pavlova to dance from the green 
bower, with the effortless grace of a bird on wing, 
the man reads a morning paper. That gladdened 
me. I love to distribute people into categories. For 
example: those who preserve a morning paper to 
read in the evening belong to a well-defined class. 
He takes a pencil from his pocket : he marks a pas- 
sage, puts a firm square of pencil around it: he 
hands it to his female companion: she reads it 
carefully, and nods her head three times gravely. 
All this through the overture, Dvorak’s ‘ Carne- 
val.’ I wondered what the man had marked in the 
paper, and I said to mvself—‘ In the first entr’acte 
these two strayed sheep will partake of coffee with 
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milk and seed cake. Then I may find out what 
he has marked.” That is just what happened. 
But my prophecy was limited. Each had two 
portions of cake and coffee. 

Then I forgot all about the vegetarians, for the 
lights went down, the lamps in the dress circle went 
up, and the greeny-blue curtain became a thing of 
colour-life, flashing and changing like a kingfisher 
in sunshine. 

There were three parts in the programme, and 
Pavlova appeared twice in each part, on two occa- 
sions with her dancing partner, Alexandre 
Volinine. There were other dancers in the series 
of ballets, probably famous, but I was listless when 
Pavlova was off the stage. Frankly I was not in- 
terested in such items as Helmund’s ‘ Danse du 
Printemps.’ It is pretty and graceful; and the 
eight young women who. glide about, and wave 
their hands rhythmically, and posture, and postu- 
late spring-time, are no doubt excellent, but 1 seem 
to have seen such innocuous Greek dances a dozen 
times in a dozen cities, also in establishments for 
young ladies, on the lawn on Founder’s Day, to the 
astonishment of old-fashioned parents. And the 
athletic young dancers in coloured shorts, who mir- 
aculously hold their frail partners aloft in their cor- 
rugated arms, and carry them off the stage, at the 
end of the dance, as if they were an armful of 
golden flowers! I know it is all in the right tradi- 
tion, and the patrons of the Russian Ballet would 
dwindle were these rhythmical gymnastics omitted. 
But are there not a few who, like myself, keep a 
place in their hearts for the abandon of natural 
dancing ; who have stood entranced before untidy, 
dirty children in some mean street dancing to a 
hurdy-gurdy, or have memories of, say—Kate 
Vaughan, Letty Lind, and Sylvia Grey? They 
are gone, with long skirts and Victorian shy sly- 
ness. Do their simple movements seem now so at- 
tractive because they were seen with the eyes of 
youth? Are we so much more entertained by 
‘ Chorégraphie de Michel Fokine,’ ‘ Costumes de 
Leon Bakst ’? 

Idle questions! I went to the Queen’s Hall to 
see Pavlova, and I took a sardonic pleasure in ob- 
serving that my vegetarian friend, when Pavlova 
was off the stage, and when the lighting permitted, 
read his newspaper. What aman! Again he 
studied the passage around which he had placed a 
thick pencil mark; again he showed it to his com- 
panion; again she nodded her head three times 
gravely. What was their secret? What had they 
found in a soiled morning paper that was of im- 
portance to them, even at the Queen’s Hall in the 
aura of Pavlova? 

Then I forgot them—forgot everything—for 
Pavlova was dancing with Volinine, a pas de deux 
classique from Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Les Flocons de 
Neige.’ Later she was ‘ The Californian Poppy,’ 
by Tchaikovsky; then an exquisite mondaine, all 
airs and graces, vitality, allure and coquetry in a 
‘ Rondino’ by Beethoven; then a ‘ Valse Triste,’ 
by Sibelius, this with Volinine—what witchery, a 
dainty Tanagra figurine, radiant with Greek grace ; 
then ‘ The Swan,’ by Saint-Saéns, her most famous 
. piece, the ecstasy of free movement, the settling 
down of this white bird into repose—hands, those 
expressive hands! feet, bust, head all working to- 
gether, gliding, drooping, at rest; and then the 
‘ Danse Syrienne ’—barbaric, remote, ugh! 

She is so eloquent that I have to remind myself 
that these dances are wordless. How useless our 


rough, muddled speech seems! 

And while this tall, slim, gracious figure filled 
the eyes and filled the stage, for I saw no one else 
when Pavlova was dancing, some inner memor 
began to stir in me, and I became conscious of the 
familiarity of this tall, slim, gracious figure that 
moves in rhythm, and rests in activity. I seemed 
to have seen her type before. Ah, in paintings! 
She is—this Pavlova—the eternal type that the 
beauty-touched-with-strangeness artists have for 
ages sought and striven to paint, the slight, wil- 
lowy, virginal, wistful girl, passionless but allur- 
ing, receiving admiration because she seeks it not, 
the ideal, not the real, woman, the poet’s dream, 
too remote to be desirable, too lovely to be wholly 
human. 

As Pavlova danced, these delicate shades, artists’ 

dreams, came hurrying forth, wan yet beautiful. 
There was the maimed ‘ Victory’ from Erimo- 
kastro; Botticelli’s ‘ Venus,’ clothed in her golden 
hair, and his ‘ Flora,’ and his ‘ Giovanni Torna- 
buoni,’ and the tall, graceful, inward-smiling 
women who minister to the Mother in the small, 
intense pictures by the ‘Master of the Life of Mary,’ 
and the lithe girls who rake and toss the hay in Pol 
de Limbourg’s immortal ‘ Les Trés Riches Heures 
du Duc de Berry,’ and the grave women in Ghirl- 
andaio’s ‘ Birth of St. John,’ and in modern times 
in the early Millais, and in the wistful silent figures 
of Burne-Jones, Cayley-Robinson, and Augustus 
John. - 
In all these there is something of Pavlova, and 
she in them.  Beauty-touched-with-strangeness 
artists have always loved this type. Even to-day 
you may see this slim, white Pavlova, in Lavery’s 
picture at the Tate Gallery, dropping swan-like to 
rest. And yet between her and the Botticelli- 
Ghirlandaio women, although they look the same, 
and may seem the same, there is a vast difference. 
They are lovely and listless. Pavlova is lovely and 
athletic. They are retiring and watchful. Pavlova 
is eager, and daintily fierce. Art and training have 
transformed Pavlova into a muscular Botticelli, 
every tendon of her body taut, every muscle hard— 
feet, hands, bust, head trained for endurance. She 
looks like a Botticelli, but she is also a Carpentier. 
She is the dream in hard training : yet she is essen- 
tial femininity. 

When the lights went out at the close of that 
most delicate and most sad ‘ Valse Triste’ by 
Sibelius, and Pavlova was lost amid the flowers 
and shrubs, and the curtain went dark, and the 
auditorium lights blazed up, and the audience 
sighed to find themselves once more facing reali- 
ties, and my friends the vegetarians slipped out 
for another coffee with milk and seed-cake, leaving 
on one chair the marked newspaper, and on the 
other his soft squirrel-coloured hat, I said to my- 
self: ‘‘ Here is your chance! Now when the 
lights are glowing and the vegetarians temporarily 
absent, you can find out what they were reading : 
you can decipher the marked passage that shared 
their interest with Pavlova.”’ 

I advanced, I paused, I stood nonchalantly by the 
vegetarian’s empty chair, | peered down at the 
paper, and read this—- 

** England’s Troubles will continue until the 
Bishops open Joanna Southcott’s Box of Sealed 
Writings.” 

Alas, henceforth, for years, I shall associate 
Pavlova with Joanna Southcott. How annoying ! 


C. Lewis Hinp. 


a 
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HARROW REVISITED 


HE Church crowning the famous hill re- 
mains what Charles the Second called it, 
“‘ the only visible church that I know.”’ 
There is an immemorial charm about an 
acropolis, whether it be that of Harrow or of 
Athens, the public school of the world. It is an 
enchanted temple, a mount of vision that surveys 
the scene. It symbolises all of memory, of wor- 
ship, and of friendship, that links youth to age and 
unites the past with the future. ‘‘ Vitai lampa- 
ada tradunt.”’ 


‘* Super campos caput tollis, 
Quam dilecta nostra collis.”’ 


So rings the old Harrow song. “‘! will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my 
help,’’ is the refrain of a more ancient citadel. 
‘For my brethren and companions’ sake I will 
wish thee prosperity.” 

Wordsworth in his adoration of Sir Walter, 
wrote ‘ Yarrow Revisited.” But Byron, poles 
asunder as he stands, is more in keeping and in 


touch with Harrow on last week’s Speech Day and 


in this three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation :— 


‘“O scenes of my childhood, whose loved recol- 
lection, 
Compared with the present embitters the past. 
Where memory first dawned on the powers of 
reflection, 
And friendships were formed too romantic to 
last.” 


Harrow Speechday once more! The first that 
ever I attended was some five and a half decades 
ago—the year before, with a trembling yet glowing 
heart, I first entered the school. How changed, 
yet how unchanged it all looks! In those days it 
was reached by a slow train from Euston. One 
drove in an old-fashioned “ fly ’’ (so-called because 
it crawled) up the steep road to the old school-house 
and through a Georgian village. The presen: 
speech-room was unbuilt, the new schools had not 
been completed, the Vaughan Library and the 
Chapel which revives that of Sainte Chapelle were 
comparatively new. But the happy, careless, 
superficially cruel boys were the same in their tail- 
coats and queer straw hats, and the life, though not 
so full as nowadays, was very much the same. The 
sense for the newcomer of awe, of adventure, of 
tradition and ambition, were exactly the same. 

“ Three hundred faces, and all so strange.”’ 
Harrow could not yet boast her Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, her folk songs that are now a part of her 
being, or that ‘ Forty Years On’ which is known 
and sung throughout the world. I may be 
pardoned for recalling that John Farmer designed 
its last verse—the ‘‘ gud ”’ (or ‘‘ good ’’) stanza as 
he called it in his Carlylese parlance, for me, and 
that I was the first to sing it before the school. 
What memories crowd our footsteps as, more than 
‘“‘ forty years on,’’ we climb the Hill from its 
Bakerloo Station through the colony of red villas 
—a separate township—that has erupted since those 
secure peaceful days of the Victorian back-water. 
What tender ghosts and types, sometimes grotes- 
que, return and speak to us unseen. There is the 
graceful, masterful Dr. Butler, who cast a Vandyke 
glamour and power over the scene. There is the 
dear old ‘‘ Custos,’ Sam Hoare, who looked like a 


veritable Tony Weller. There was his underling, 
the small, facetious ‘‘ Dumps,’’ whose head had 
been trepanned. There were the disreputable, yet 
popular school touts, ‘‘ the man Goodge,’’ who was 
perpetually being proclaimed ‘“‘ out of bounds,” 
and his fellow-vagabond, nicknamed ‘‘ Lord Am- 
bridge,’’ who infuriated all the powers that were, 
and had been known to go out with the harriers on 
a broken-down donkey, clad in a tattered master- 
of-arts gown. There was an entirely slumbrous 
strain among the masters themselves. If you were 
favoured, you could do the same sum in arithmetic 
over and over again, undetected for three years. 
Science, thoughly newly and nominally taught, was 
held in derision. Its long-suffering teacher was 
dubbed ‘‘ Stinks,’’ while we delighted to exhaust 
his air-pump before he began his experiments, 
which were cynically applauded whenever a pretty- 
coloured light appeared. Amid all the young 
chivalry that thronged us at work or play, that 
struck undying root in our hearts, how many 
presences have crossed the stream, though they 
still speak with us. And how many dear sons of 
ours have laid down their immortal lives for their 
country, and are enshrined in deathless honour be- 
low the Chapel in its recording crypt! There are 
tears in those merry voices and wistful echoes. And 
look, as we near the speech-door, their new War 
memorial is being founded on the ruins of the old 
French master’s Georgian house. Glory replaces 
Ichabod. 
I think that what chiefly struck me in the 
‘* speeches ’’ themselves. was the stride taken both 
in accent and elocution. The acting, on this occa- 
sion restricted to the auction scene from ‘ The 
School for Scandal,’ was infinitely improved, and 
the French speech—a fine oration of Marshal Foch 
—was no longer the French of Stratford-atte-Bow. 
But without being a mere praiser of the past, how 
charming it all used to be in the smaller and packed 
‘* speecher ’’ that had resounded with Byron and 
Sheridan. 
‘* T once more view the room with spectators sur- 
rounded, 
Where, as Zanga, I trod on Alonzo o’erthrown, 
While, to swell my young pride, such applauses 
resounded, 
I fancied that Mossop himself was outshone.” 
I myself can remember that great Tercentenary 
Speech-day, in which I had the honour of reciting 
the poem before an audience emblematic of its 
period—gracious, handsome, serene, distinguished. 
Where are now those carriages and horses, where 
are those winning countenances that you may still 
scan in Du Maurier’s drawings? Where is that 
peerless Duke who—as Disraeli limned him in 
‘ Lothair ’—‘‘ Every morning as he put the finish- 
ing touch to his consummate toilette, thanked 
heaven that he had a family worthy of him ’’? Yet, 
see, there are still three of his sons to light up the 
scene. But the perfect chariot with its perfect 
horses and blue-coated postillions, has vanished— 


_and, instead, a whole herd of puffing, fussy, 


motor-cars. The noble prospects, both northward 
and southward, still remain unrivalled. The ter- 
race above the military band that now plays in a 
much enlarged garden, still beckons us away from 
the Baals of a new style ‘‘ democracy.””  ~ 

As for the young, eager faces, they are still the 
same in games as in friendship. Still, too, are ices 
and strawberry-mashes enjoyed in profusion. But 
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everything, like the very flowers, is so much bigger. 
Where once there were three ‘‘ tuck shops,’’ there 
are six, and much better ones than those where we 
used to buy hot sausages for breakfast, wrapped 
up in the greasy paper of disused leases! More 
there is of everything, including the playing- 
fields, of everything also on this gala-day, save in 
the attire of the modern lady. 

And then some Socialist will object, ‘How much 
better to have sold all this and have given it to the 
newly-rich.’’ Would it be? Can you buy public 
spirit and the habit of playing the game? Can 
you ‘‘cram’”’ boys with the secret of governing 
themselves and others? Are what Dickens termed 
“fax ’’ for one moment to be matched with gal- 
lantry and honour, and are not the range and 
calibre of learning itself infinitely increased ? 

I have no patience with those Harrow families 
who desert Harrow. When someone told Burnand 
that Punch was not nearly so good as it used to be, 
the wit well answered, ‘‘ It never was.’’ 


“* Our house is built of hearts, not stony walls, 
And these can change not, till the breasts of all 
That love her throb no more; when England 
falls, 
And not till then, shall ancient Harrow fall.’’ 


WALTER SICHEL. 


LONDON 


W the ‘‘ season ’”’ at the flood this 
London of ours, in spite of wars, strikes, 
and European chaos, London the most 

invulnerable of cities, the most detached of capitals, 

makes something of its old impression of over- 

whelmingness. What is there indeed at such a 

moment as this that London is not? It is the 

capital of the kingdom, the home of Royalty, and 
the scene of whatever festivities and ceremonies go 
with the Court. It is the seat of the Legislature, the 
headquarters of the Empire, the centre of finance, 
the playground of Society, the court of British judg- 
ment on the drama, letters, music and most forms of 
art. With an apparatus of public and private 
hospitality unequalled anywhere, it takes an ear of 
corn from every harvest, fitting everything that 
comes along into its spacious scheme and its yet 
more spacious code, answering to all moods, to all 
natures, to all desires, amalgamating the most 
varied talents and diversions into a tolerant and 
equable blend of which it alone knows the secret. 

There is a serenity in London’s command of the art 

of life, in its cool, settled and reposeful outlook, its 

smooth mellowness, that no other capital quite 
approaches, 

But the price that England pays for London 
comes high. The very last thing that would be 
tolerated in Utopia would be another London. It 
ought never to have been allowed to reach its 
present umbrageous immensity. It is a monstrosity 
and an incubus. The Stuarts felt this when they 
tried to limit its growth. But their fears, of course, 
were mainly political. They saw in the Lord Mayor 
of the ever encroaching city a not impossible rival of 
the future; and there were moments in the eigh- 
teenth century when their prevision seemed on the 
way to being justified. They could never have 


guessed, nothing perhaps would amaze them more 
than to learn, that the London of to-day, swollen a 
hundred-fold beyond the village they knew and 
dreaded, was so far from being a political peril as 


‘of political leadership. 


to be indifferent to and incapable of the first qualities 
Its very hugeness, which 
they feared as a public menace, has worked out 
through the years as a guarantee of harmlessness. 

For a city to have political influence over its 
hinterland it must be compact and manageable, 
But London is too big and sprawling and diffuse 
and heterogeneous either to know itself, or to 
develop unity of sentiment or of action, or to evolve 
anything that could be called civic pride or con- 
sciousness. And for the same reason it rarely 
catches or reflects with any definiteness or accuracy 
the play of life and thought in that unimagined 
world beyond its boundaries. It is much less the 
climax and condensation of England than an amor- 
phous by-product. A thousand subtle influences 
tend to differentiate it from the rest of the country 
and to make it an unrepresentative microcosm suffi- 
cient to itself. It is almost impossible in London to 
know what “‘ England”’ is thinking. Only once or 
twice in a generation, and then usually in war-time, 
does London become synonymous with England, a 
real focus and epitome of the natural spirit. Norm- 
ally it is the poorest of guides to, and the most mis- 
leading interpreter of, provincial feeling. 

One can hardly point to a single modern move- 
ment and say, ‘* This had its birth in London,” or 
‘** But for London and the power of London this 
would never have succeeded.’? Old and fixed, com- 
fortable and callous, it regards all agitations as a 
bore; indeed, they break to pieces on its imperturb- 
able self-continence. London is the last city in the 
kingdom to set the Thames on fire, and would be 
almost the last to learn it was on fire at all. Few 
things stir it, and as for staggering it, one might as 
well hope to rock the Himalayas. Having no 
nerves, originating nothing, discounting every- 
thing, easy-going and unemotional and, above all, 
dependent on society, London is barred for ever 
from being a keen politician, or from establishing 
and maintaining a real political ascendancy. Lon- 
don gossips about politics and influences them to 
some extent through social channels—the West End 
is still the governing centre of the Empire—but it 
does not guide them, and still less does it impose 
its own views on the nation. 

It is not, therefore, for any ‘‘ reason of State ” 
that London can be pilloried as Paris might be 
pilloried. It is that it acts as too irresistible a mag- 
net for every kind of ambition, distinction, and 
achievement. British writers and painters turn 
towards London as instintively as Daudet turned 
towards Paris. Far too much of the creative and 
the critical faculties in the Kingdom are drawn 
towards London instead of pouring themselves 
broadcast through a hundred irrigating channels. 
The four-mile radius in this way is as flagrant a 
monopolist as the boulevards themselves. There, 
and there almost alone, do Englishmen and French- 
men find the kind of atmosphere and intercourse, 
the opportunities for the sympathetic clash of mind 
with mind, the stimulus and the environment that 
make for productivity and finish. 

It is an interesting question whether a nation 
gains more or loses more by possessing a capital of 
this absorbent power. Is not London too exhaust- 
ing? Does it not somewhat lower the national 
vitality by levying so insistent a toll on the intel- 
lectual and artistic reserves of the provinces? Is 
not the rest of the country left to a certain extent 
barren and beggared that London may add to its 
fulness and variety? Would not the kingdom asa 
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whole be better off, if the capital were one-third its 
present size, and if other cities more closely 
approached it in numbers and attractiveness ? 
Which does more to improve and increase the 
quantity and quality of national civilisation—con- 
centration at one point, or dispersion over several ; 
one supreme and overpowering city, or a number of 
smaller ones? Is London, or is Washington, the 
type of the ideal capital ? Is it necessary or desir- 
able that a country should have one city of un- 
disputed primacy to look to? Or does it not fare 
better if its capital is merely the headquarters of 
officialdom, the chief legislative and administrative 
foundry, if it radiates next to nothing, and leaves 
the rest of the country free to multiply smaller 
centres of light and leading ? 

In America and Germany there is no shadow such 
as London casts over England. Local rivalry and 
pride, in consequence, flourish freely; each town 
and State feels encouraged to equip itself with all 
the accessories that might fit it for the vacant leader- 
ship; mental alertness is stimulated, and the land is 
dotted with communities that labour to become in 
all things complete in themselves. In France and 
England, on the other hand, there is an exciting 
rush of blood to the head, purchased by the 
impoverishment of other and not less vital parts; 
the few gain, the many lose; to live away from 
London or Paris seems like an irksome seritence of 
banishment ; the country is drained that the capital 
may add and keep on adding to its bloated 


dominion. 
DRAMA 
“MR. MALATESTA’ 


HE play—the real play, as presented to 

an audience—is essentially a product of 

co-operation between the man who has 
written it and the actors who make his words alive; 
but there are many entertainments in theatrical 
form—some of them by no means uninteresting— 
which, because this element of co-operation is lack- 
ing, are not real and full-bodied plays. Some- 
times it is the author who declines a partnership 
and demands that the players shall behold his 
characters exactly as he sees them himself, bring no 
fresh blood or creative power to their making ; and 
in this case his work (if it lives so long) will attain 
to full playhood only when the author is dead. At 
other times it is the actor who, to all intents and 
purposes, dispenses with the co-operation of the 
author by making hay of his intentions, scenes, and 
lines or—more straightforwardly—by writing an 
‘“‘actor’s play.’’ That is a form of theatrical re- 
presentation whose aim is a display of the actor’s 
technique. 

It is customary to speak lightly of what is known 
as an “‘ actor’s play ’’—the lines and situations 
strung together with the object of showing how 
much can be achieved by mere playing. It tends, 
as a matter of course, to be unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of literary achievement, reflection of 
life and construction; since its plot, as a rule, is 
limited to episodes and scenes which, the actor has 
proved, can be played with effect; its dialogue is 
written with a view to stage opportunities. These 
defects are and always will be inseparable from a 
form of drama which is fundamentally an exercise 
in the technique of acting; hence this form of 


drama, however good of its kind, seldom affords 
much gratification to those who demand of their 
theatre either originality, sublety, or resemblance 
to the world they live in. But it would be as un- 
fair to condemn the actor’s play for the lack of these 
qualities as to condemn the operatic soprano for 
expressing her affection for the operatic tenor by 
the unnatural method of a melody with orchestral 
accompaniment ; it must be judged frankly for what 
it is—a method of displaying the actor’s personality 
and skill. 

‘ Mr. Malatesta,’ at the Court Theatre, is a case 
in point; three acts composed of humorous and 
emotional situations and characters of a type which 
an actor of experience has tested and found suited 
to his purpose. These situations and characters 
he has accordingly re-grouped, accepting conven- 
tions where he found them—and believing suffi- 
ciently in the power of skilled acting to make sure 
that, given its chance, it will put life into conven- 
tional bones. This is written with no sug- 
gestion of a sneer; Mr. Ricciardi would probably 
be the first to admit that, if his play succeeds—and 
the first night verdict was heartily favourable—it 
will succeed, because he has not misjudged his 
own acting powers and the acting powers of his 
company. If the ‘‘ make-an-honest-woman-of- 
her’ convention can still be lifted bodily over 
West End footlights and imposed upon a West 
End audience, it is Mr. Ricciardi the actor, not 
Mr. Ricciardi the playwright, who must take the 
credit for the feat. 

There is at least one excellent use to which every 
actor’s play might be put; its author, or compiler, 
should be obliged, in the interests of the British 
stage, to present a copy to all schools and acade- 
mies of dramatic art, where its value, to the skilled 
and intelligent teacher, would be far above that of 
many gems of theatrical literature. For just as no 
pianist who desires to impress by his technique 
will content himself with a straightforward version 
of the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ ‘ Blumenlied,’ 
or ‘ God Save the King,’ so no actor intent on 
showing an audience what he can do will set him- 
self the simple and easy task—the dialogue that 
plays itself, the comedy of modern unemotional 
manners that can be got through without disaster 
by those whose mastery of the art of acting is small. 
On the contrary, the actor who wants to show what 
he can do will go straight for the difficult thing— 
crude emotion, expressed in melodrama; knowing 
—as his critic does not always know—that for one 
player who can make crude emotion acceptable to a 
fairly intelligent audience there are fifty or a 
hundred who can win to success by methods less 
direct and ‘‘ rumbustious.”’ 

If I were ever so unfortunate as to be entrusted 
with the training of aspirants for the stage, I should 
sternly refuse to allow them to try their prentice. 
talent on gems of modern theatrical literature, and 
send a humble request to Mr. Ricciardi for the Joan 
of his last act. And when, after weeks of sweating 
and failure, the aspirants succeeded in playing— 
un-selfconsciously and without the accompaniment 
of laughter—the scene in which the heroine stands 
passive while the betrayer refuses her marriage; 
and an Irishman with a heart of gold offers to sive 
her reputation by marrying her himself; and the 
betrayer finally repents his hard-heartedness, while 
Gretchen faints for joy in his arms; when the as- 
pirants could do all this, they might really aspire 
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tc something! It was done at the Court in ‘ Mr. 
Malatesta,’ and it was not done without acting. 


‘JAMES THE LESS.’ 


‘ James the Less,’ at the Aldwych, has certain 
points in common with ‘ Mr. Malatesta’ at the 
Court; a sentimental story and good acting—for 
the most part extremely good acting. And just as 
‘ Mr. Malatesta ’ was designed to show to advant- 
age the skill and personality of Mr. Ricciardi, so 
‘ James the Less,’ one imagines, was selected by 
the Reandean management in order to show to ad- 
vantage the skill and personality of Mr. Owen 
Nares. 

I wonder if Mr. Owen Nares has ever reflected 
on his legitimate grievance against George and 
Robert Stephenson and the other industrious and 
inventive persons who covered the civilized world 
with a network of railways and tramlines? For 
if there were no District Railway and no London 
General Omnibus Company, it is probable that Mr. 
Nares would be what he ought to be—an actor of 
real and high achievement. He has in him the 
makings of real and high achievement—including 
the quality of power and straight emotion; but it 
is to feared that the London General Omnibus 
Company and the District Railway between them 
will see to it that he never quite fulfils his promise. 
If he had had the luck to be born at the end of the 
eighteenth instead of the end of the nineteenth 
century, and draw his public from the few thousand 
persons who lived within walking distance of his 
theatre, he would, of necessity, have played more 
than one type of part; the few thousand persons, 
however much they liked him as his pleasant self, 
would, in the end, have wanted a change, and Mr. 
Nares would have met their wishes by appearing 
as crookbacked Richard or something with a red 
nose and pimples. As it is, we never know—Mr. 
Nares, himself, may never know—whether in ad- 
dition to his other talents he possesses the true 
sense of character. ; 

One of the merits of ‘ James the Less ’ is that 
other members of the cast are enabled to prove 
their possession of a sense of character. Notably 
Miss Dora Gregory, in whom it is acute and won- 
derful; I left the theatre trying to find the right 
adjective for the governess as played by Miss 
Gregory, and half-way home decided that the word 
was ‘ thin-minded.’ Art, observation and surety 
of touch all went to the playing of the thin-minded 
lady—who might have been merely conventional. 


CicELY HAMILTON. 


VERSE 


THE WEEPING ANGEL. 
OLOUR by colour the sinking light is sifted, 
Paradise darkens to blue and the wheeling 


stars 
Are quiet at last, quiet as God in the midst. 


Out of the silent distance a whisper trembles 

Down from the mountains of spacé to the pools 
of time 

Over Eternity, ebbing by suns and moons. 


Do I in the midnight world alone unsleeping 
Hear, in the black dark at my open window, 
That far-away sorrow of the weeping angel ? 


Epwarp DavIson, 


PROFUNDITY IN CRITICISM, 
OR, 


BACKING IT BOTH WAYS. 


[‘‘ To us it seems proper, and a way to under- 
standing, to admire what is permanent and to be 
not without sympathy with what is ephemeral.’’ 

— The Bookman’s Journal,’ June 24, 1921.] 
OW Mr. A. writes treatises, 
That force us to admire 
Their permanent fine qualities, 
Their subtlety and fire. 
While B. attracts another way 
The tribute of our eyes; 
His writings are but for a day, 
With them we sympathise. 


Oft critics past we have observed, 
In penitential sheets, 

For many a drubbing undeserved, 
Of Shelley or of Keats; 

But now there cannot come one book, 
In all the varied year, 

That wins not our admiring look— 
Or sympathetic tear. 


And if posterity should hap 
Our judgment to reverse, 

And B. should prove the better chap, 
And A. should be the worse; 

What kudos shall we then acquire? 
How shall our name be prized ? 

For, though we could not quite admire, 
At least we sympathised. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OXFORD POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


{R,—At last Oxford has made her peace with 

the world. Progress and reaction may beat 
upon her doors: she has no fear for either. The 
world about her has lost its illusions and taken re- 
fuge in lethargy. Oxford has done likewise. No 
unease possesses her, no whispering enthusiasm 
stirs even the youngest of her sons, and, if they 
dream at all, they dream little dreams. 

Some such reaction was inevitable, and in 
Oxford it has of necessity come with a greater 
violence than elsewhere. Her post-war illusions 
were on such an heroic scale. The vast majority 
of undergraduates had shared in a war which had 
indeed very little of glamour left to it, but which 
from its very horror the younger generation could 
scarcely imagine to have been fought altogether in 
vain. It was natural that there should be some 
eagerness for great affairs, and a more genuine 
earnestness than had been common to the genera- 
tions before the war. Most undergraduates, of 
course, had no intense political creed of their own, 
but they were ready to give an interested hearing. 
The sky swarmed with sudden planets, and there 
seemed room for all. Some of the subsequent 
disillusionment must be attributed to the nature of 
these planets. They were not any of them of the 
first magnitude. Their brilliance, even allowing 
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for youth, was meretricious to an extent which 
mocked the greatness of, their opportunity. For a 
time this was not discovered. There was no touch- 
stone, no tradition, no single present example 
sufficiently great to serve as a standard, to supply 
an acid test. But a certain critical wisdom could 
not fail to come. And, when it came, it expressed 
itself by a contempt for the Union and for the 
political societies. As is the way of Oxford, dis- 
gust with clubs meant a new club with a new 
formula. 

A year ago this reaction manifested itself in the 
popularity of the New Reform Club and in a 
despairing collapse into the embraces of the 
Coalition. It had its healthy aspect in a revolt 
against the attempt to formalise by means of the 
party machine those Oxford politics which gain 
their whole value from the fact that they are 
tentative, arguable, and of the stuff of which 
ordinary conversation is made. In so far as this 
movement had any political meaning, it meant a 
desire to secure efficient administration by 
strengthening the hands of government against 
factious opposition—a feeling which grew in the 
country as a whole at that time. 

Again disillusion followed. Efficiency has not 
come to gladden the hearts of the serious 
politicians, nor has aloofness from “‘ professional 
politics ’’ been secured for the political activities 
of ordinary undergraduates. Downing Street has 


been more with us if possible than ever Abingdon 


Street was. ‘‘ Agents ”’ of curious aspect, strange 
habits, and mysterious methods have been con- 
stantly among us. Ministers have almost outvied 
ex-Ministers in appeals for sympathy and support. 
And the result of all this restlessness of intrigue 
in Oxford as elsewhere is a deepening apathy. It 
is good that undergraduates should be loth to be 
politicians. It is not equally good that politics 
should pass wholly out of the range of normal 
undergraduate thought. For it is good that 
politics should be a topic, and an important topic, 
even though it is bad that they should become an 
obsession and a business. 

Apparently throughout the country the long 
weariness of industrial conflict has produced a 
dangerous fatalism. But it might have been hoped 
that the very largeness of the issues involved in 
the relations of labour to society as a whole might 
at Oxford have produced a vigorous youth, 
whether of generous sympathy with the claims of 
the masses, or of a no less generous conservatism. 
At Oxford the issues might not have been very 
real, they need not have been very sordid, they 
could perhaps have supplied a touch of idealism 
toan embittered and embittering conflict. It can- 
not be too often repeated that demonstrative 
politics are out of place in Oxford, but none 
the less movements of thought, tendencies, in- 
clinations, may be marked without existing in an 
organised form. At the moment, it must be con- 
fessed, even these vague enthusiasms seem hardly 
to exist at all. There are neither hopes nor fears. 
When Mr. Lansbury’s meetings are assaulted, 
when Mr. Duncan Graham is heckled—these are 
not political manifestations. It is not that passion 
runs so high that it is impossible to record a 
generous hearing to an antagonist. It is simply 
that passion does not exist—that no one is suf- 
ficiently in earnest to resent an ignoble gaiety 
which in London would express itself by rowdyism 


- finger on the worst offenders. 


at a music-hall, finding this less exhilarating outlet 
in the University of Oxford. There are many in 
Oxford who regret these discourtesies, as they 
regret the similar manifestations which attend the 
open-air meetings on Sunday evenings. But no 
steps are taken. After all, our politics are merely 
a matter of manners, and if some of us think it a 
triumphant manifestation of emancipated youth to 
have no manners, that is their own affair. The 
most deliberate policy could not have fostered a 
greater apathy than that which reigns in Oxford. 
It is but one aspect of the least hopeful side of the 
national life of to-day. 


Yours, etc., 
AN UNDERGRADUATE. 


Z 


THE BURDEN OF THE RATES. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 


SIR,—The enormous increase in the rates all 
over the country constitutes a serious problem, and 
it is vitally necessary that those responsible should 
make every effort towards reduction. 

It is not easy for the ordinary ratepayer in 
London, where the rates required by a number of 
different Authorities are levied at one and the same 
time through the Borough Councils, to place his 
Undoubtedly, at the 
present moment the London County Council is in- 
curring more odium than is its due. To say this 
is not for one moment to suggest.that there has 
been no expenditure by the L.C.C. which an earlier 
recognition of ‘the real financial circumstances of 


' the country would have shown to be inexpedient. 


Nor, although there will probably be a decided fall 
in the L:€.C. rate for the next half-year, owing to 
the fall in wages and costs of materials and to the 
measures which the Council is itself taking, is it 
to be thought that there is no need for strong and 
steady pressure of public opinion to be brought 
upon the Council to cut down expenditure ruth- 
lessly ? Especially serious is the rise in the Educa- 
tion rate, since it connotes a parallel increase in ex- 
penditure out of taxes also. The same is true of 
the Police rate, for which the L.C.C. has no re- 
sponsibility. 

It is, however, a fact that the record of the London 
County Council compares very favourably with the 
record of other Authorities spending the rate- 
payers’ money. 

I attach statistical tables, for which I fear that | 
can scarcely expect you to find space, but which I 
would ask you to allow me to summarise. Table 1 
shows that, treating the rates in 1913-4 as the basis 
(100), the total rates in the £ in Metropolitan Bor- 
oughs in 1920-1 stood at 190, in County Boroughs 
at 195, in other Urban Areas at 196, and in Rural 
Parishes at 216. The L.C.C. rate stood at 156 in 
1920-1, and on the Estimates it will stand at 169 
in the current year 1921-2. 

Table II. gives in detail for a number of years 
the total average rates in the £ in London (exclud- 
ing the City), the Precept rates of various central 
authorities, and the average net rate in the £ for 
the expenditure of Boards of Guardians controlled 
and borne locally; while Table II. (a) expresses 
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these figures in relation to the vear 1913-4 (100). 
Summarised, the result is as follows for the years 
1918-9, 1919-20, 1920-1 and 1921-2 (estimated) :— 


Total Average Rates in £... 114, 130, 193, 210 
London County Council 110, 106, 156, 168 
Metropolitan Police ... eos 137, 172, 204, 237 
Metropolitan Asvlums Board 127, 181, 278, 277 
Metropolitan Water Board ... 133, 248, 458, 578 
Boards of Guardians ... 116, 192, 361, 


Table III. gives in detail for the same years the 
net rate in the £ levied by each Metropolitan Bor- 
ough Council for expenditure under its own con- 
trol, dividing the Boroughs according as they 
passed under Labour-Socialist control in Novem- 
ber, 1919, or remained under Municipal Reform 


control, and also expresses the figures in relation to ~ 


the year 1913-4 (100). The average rate per Bor- 
ough for the years 1918-9, 1919-20, 1920-1 and 
1921-2 (estimated) is as follows :— 


All Boroughs (28) 121, 160, 287, 336 
14 Boroughs under Labour- 
Socialist control since 
1919-20 ‘ 
12 Boroughs under Municipal 

Reform control throughout 113, 147, 247, 281 


These tables, taken together, are of peculiar in- 
terest to the ratepayers and municipal electors of 
London. It was in 1906-7 that the Municipal Re- 
form Party were returned to power on the L.C.C. 
and on almost all the Borough Councils. On the 
L.C.C. they kept the rate for purposes other than 
education down, so that it was the same in Armis- 
tice year (1918-9) as in 1906-7. And the total 
L.C.C. rate to-day shows a far smaller increase 
compared with 1913-4, the last pre-War year, than 
do the rates of other Authorities. The Borough 
Councils, with few exceptions, remained under 
Municipal Reform or kindred control from the 
elections of November, 1906, till those of Novem- 
ber, 1919, when the Labour-Socialists captured half 
of the Councils. Between 1906-7 and 1913-4, the 
Municipal Reformers effected a marked reduction 
in the rates for Borough Council purposes, and in 
1918-9 the average rate was little higher than in 
1906-7. And in the Councils on which they re- 
tained control in 1919 they have contrived that the 
rates should rise far less than elsewhere. The ex- 
traordinary rise in the Borough Council rates in 
places where the Labour-Socialists gained power 
in 1919 should certainly serve as a lesson to those 
whose apathy led to that event, and as a warning 
against its repetition at the L.C.C. and Borough 
Council Elections next year. 

Yours, etc., 
GeorGce H. Hume. 


121, 162, 305, 365 


CATULLUS, ARIOSTO, AND JOHN GAY. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 


SIR,—It is curious to find a theme of early 
Latin poetry re-echoed in one of the favourite 
songs of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ which is having 
sO prosperous a run as_ revived at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. In the ‘ Carmen 
Nuptiale ’’ of Catullus, as was long ago pointed 
out, lies the source of two of the finest stanzas 
(42 and 43) in the first canto of the ‘ Orlando 
Furioso ’ of Ariosto: 


** Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 

- Ignotus pecori, multo convulsus aratro, 
Quem mulcent aurz, firmat sol, educat imber, 
Multi illum pueri, multz optavere puellz. 


Sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est, 

Cum castum amisit polluto corpore florem, 

Nec pueris jucunda manet, nec cara puellis.”’ 

The exquisite beauty of Ariosto’s imitation of 
these lines is a commonplace of Italian litera- 
ture: 

La virginella simile la rosa; 

Ch’en bel giardin su la nativa spina 
Mentre sola sicura si riposa, 
Ni gregge, ne pastor se la avvicina; 

Ma non si tosto dal materno stelo, 
Rimossa viene e dal suo ceppo verde 
Che quanto avea dagli nomini, e dal cielo 
Favor, grazia, e bellezza, tutto perde.”’ 

I am not, however, aware that attention has 
so far been drawn to the fact that Gay, who, like 
Pope, was not above occasionally borrowing the 
ideas of other authors, directly derived his vastly 
diluted and _ eviscerated version—as regards 
phrasing and content it is clear—from the melli- 
fluous strains of the Italian poet. Nevertheless, 
if it does not exhibit many signs of such exalted 
parentage, Polly Peachum’s song in Act I. is 
held to be really effective, and at least calculated 
to catch the popular fancy in a not over-critical 
age. 

** Virgins are like the fair flower in its lustre, 
Which in the garden enamels the ground. 
Near it the bees in play flutter and cluster, 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around; 
But when once pluck’d, ’tis no longer alluring; 
To Covent Garden 'tis sent (as yet sweet), 

There fades, and shrinks, and grows past all 

enduring, 

Rots, stinks, and dies, and is trod under 
feet.” 


Yours, etc., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


N. W. H. 


THE GENESIS OF ‘ PICKWICK.’ 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—The prices of the rarer of Dickens’s 
books are soaring in the book-market, but his work 
is not so well-known to the younger generation 
as it is to their elders. Mr. St. John Ervine in his 
striking article in your last issue is wrong about 
‘ Pickwick.’ Dickens thought it worth while to 
contribute a Preface denving ‘‘ some intangible 
and incoherent assertions ’’ on behalf of Sevmour, 
that he had some share in the invention of the book. 
Dickens refused to fall in with the idea that he was 
to be “‘ a vehicle for certain plates to he executed 
by Mr. Seymour.’”? His views were deferred to, 
and Sevmour made his drawing of the Club from 
the proof-sheets. Sevmour did not make “fa 
number of pictures ’’; Dickens put in Winkle ex- 
presslv for his use; but he was dead before the 
second number was published. 

Dickens was evidently a good deal annoyed 
ahout Sevmour’s baseless claim; and it seems a 
pity to give any support to it at this date. 

Yours faithfully. 


DICKENSIAN. 
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REVIEWS 


REVOLUTION AND THE JEWS. 


World Revolution: The Plot Against Civilisa- 
tion. By Nesta H. Webster. Constable. 


18s. net. 

N reading any book with such a title as ‘ World 

Revolution’ one is driven nowadays to ask 
onself, ‘‘ Is this history or is it propaganda? ”’ 
The impression Jeft on the mind after reading 
Mrs. Webster’s book is that it comes into the latter 
category, , since it seems to have been written to 

rove two theses, (a) that the Jews are the authors 
of all political and social unrest, and, (b) that 
Revolution, or unrest in action, is always an arti- 
ficial product—the creation of the Hidden Hand. 

Mrs. Webster surveys the changes of the last 
145 years, taking as her starting point the French 
Revolution. She is less interested apparently in 
historical facts than in the theses she is able to 
deduce by a selection from the general body of 
historical truth of such facts only as support her 
theories. Therefore, we make no apology for 
dealing with the purpose, rather than the sub- 
stance, of this book. 

Most people will agree with Mrs. Webster that 
the series of social upheavals known as the French 
Revolution were not spontaneous in origin, but 
the result of associative agitation. Owing to 
restrictions on publishing and on speaking in 
public, this agitation was conducted in secrecy and 
took refuge in Lodges which later blossomed into 
Clubs. Mrs. Webster quotes the evidence of con- 
temporary observers to prove that German Illu- 
minism, as patented by Adam Weishaupt, pene- 
trated the Lodges of the Grand Orient in France 
in the years immediately preceding 1789, and made 
of them active units in promoting Revolution. 
Incidentally she gibes at ‘‘ interested historians 
anxious to suppress the truth ’’ about Illuminism, 
and also at the “‘ official historian,’’ whose _busi- 
ness ‘‘ is not to inquire into causes, but to present 
the sequence of events in a manner unintelligible 
to the philosopher.”” It is always possible that 
historians ‘‘ interested ’’ and official”’ alike 
may be a little timid of building upon such shaky 
foundations as are offered by Barruel, Robison, 
Deschamps, Le Couteulx, De Canteleu, and other 
authorities on Illuminism. 

There was no Jew behind the French Revolu- 
tion, so far as we know; even Martinez Pasqually, 
when Mrs. Webster calls ‘‘ a Portuguese Jew,” 
is now stated by Mr. Waite to be a Christian of 
Grenoble. By no known process of historical 
deduction, based on historical fact, can Jews be 
held to account for the French Revolution; yet 
this does not deter Mrs. Webster from advancing 
by innuendo the thesis to which she is wedded. For 
example, we read (p. 19), ‘* The years 1781-2 were 
remarkable for the emancipation of the Jews ” and 
that ‘‘ eight years before the Revolution the pro- 
gramme in favour of Judaism was sent out by 
Prussia,’’ also that there was a ‘‘ wave of pro- 
Semitism ”’ during those years. We are told that 
at the great Masonic Congress at Wilhelmsbad 
(1782) it was decided not to exclude Jews from 
Lodges, and again, that after this Congress the 
headquarters of Illuminized Masonry were trans- 
ferred to Frankfort, ‘‘ the stronghold of Jewish 
finance.’”” A passage from Prudhomme is quoted 


(p. 92) dealing with the fact that Jews in 1790 were 
allowed to rank as citizens in Paris: it ends like 
this, ‘‘ What mysteries of iniquity would be, re- 
vealed if the Jews, like the mole, did not make a 
point of working in the dark.’’ Later (p. 160), she 
allows herself to say of Jews, ‘‘ We have seen their 
mole-like working below ground during the first 
French Revolution suspected by Prudhomme.” 
By piling suggestion and innuendo on a founda- 
tion of hypothesis, Mrs. Webster makes a gallant 
effort to see the Jew behind the French Revolu- 
tion and to make us see him too—but she has 
failed. She is more successful with the Revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848 in which, as is well known, 
many Jews were involved. In dealing with recent 
events Mrs. Webster makes considerable play with 
the ‘ Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion,’ 
published in England as ‘ The Jewish Peril.’ We 
thought they were regarded by everyone as anti- 
Semitic Propaganda of a particularly vulgar kind; 
but they are trotted out again apparently to prove 
that the Jews to-day are the direct, if only the 
spiritual, descendants of Weishaupt’s Illuminati. 
The history of the Protocols is suspicious, but 
there is no reason why the reputed author Nilus 
should not have been familiar with the teaching of 
Weishaupt. And if we go far enough back, may 
not Plato have been the spiritual father of 
Weishaupt? for did he not in his ‘ Republic’ 
propose that ‘‘ the Guardians ”’ should have wives 
in common, that children should be taken from 
parents at birth, and that they should hold no 
private property ? 

Is it a coincidence that the words of Nilus bear 
as close a family likeness to the reflections of 
Pobyedonoszeff, the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, as they do to the teaching of Weishaupt? 
Is it possible that the ‘ Protocols ’ could be anti- 
Jewish propaganda used in preparation for the 
pogroms which disfigured Russia in the early years 
of the century? In spite of the note of alarm 
sounded in ‘ World Revolution,’ there are several 
cheering reflections to be gathered from the book. 
One is that the emissaries of the Hidden Hand 
always seem to fall out. Weishaupt quarrels with 
Knigge, Robespierre destroys Danton, Marx dis- 
agrees with Bakunin. It seems to be not so much 
a case of a Hidden Hand as of Hidden: Hands 
which fight one with another. If this is so, what 
is the exact force of the blow they can give to 
civilisation? Another consolation for English 
people is tucked away in the middle of a long para- 
graph on.Chartism, ‘‘ The truth is that in a 
country where reforms were in progress revolution 
could make little headway.” 

In detesting Bolshevism and all that it connotes 
we are in complete agreement with Mrs. Webster. 
Her views on religious versus secular Communism 
are entirely sound; they amount to this—that 
Communism is so shattering of well-being in this 
world that it can only be practised with success 
by people who have renounced this world to gain 
the next. 


THE DISTRICT COMMISSIONER. 


Sun, Sand and Somals. By Major Rayne. 
Witherby. 12s. 6d. net. 


AJOR RAYNES'S ‘ Leaves from the Note- 
Book of a District Commissioner in Somali- 
land’ as it is described in the sub-title, has an 
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apparent simplicity which conceals the art that can 
present the picture of a country, the character of a 
race, the personality of the author, and the spirit of 
a governmental system in a few conversational 
chapters. 

Not many people have had a good word for the 
Somalis since Queen Hatseput’s scribe recorded the 
voyage of her fleet to the ‘‘ Land of Punt ’”’ in 
search of the frankincense which is still one of its 
chief products. Burton does not praise them ; Peet, 
the naturalist, bursts out, ‘‘ Never have I come 
across such a detestable people as the Somalis.”’ 
The Mad Mullah, except for his ability, was no 
great portent, but only a little more treacherous and 
bloodthirsty than was expected of a leader. Yet 
among these people Major Rayne is seen paternally 
settling disputes and distributing poor relief, not 
blind to the possibility that his freakish petitioners 
may murder him, but alive, all the same, to some- 
thing that emerges childish and loveable in them, 
and ‘sometimes, as in the case of his servant 
Mahomed Fara, eager to call these black passionate 
tribesmen ‘‘ friend.”’ 

The danger, the hardships, the meagre rewards 
of this service, where the District Commissioner 
may not see an Englishman for months, where the 
climate racks the nerves, and Courts are held with 
the thermometer at 98° in the shade, are here taken 
for granted. If Major Rayne were the only 
chronicler of his ‘‘ Men of the Moon,” immigrants 
from Asia, traders since the beginning of history 
in stones and pearls and spices, one might think it 
an easy job to administer justice in this tropical 
land between Abyssinia and the Persian Gulf, and 
that it was well paid by the £400 to £700 a year 
which Whitaker’s Almanack reveals. That is the 
annual income of one who must combine infinite 
guile and patience with skill in the theorv and prac- 
tice of war, and, protected only by his share of a 
camel corps and a few native policemen in a terri- 
tory of about sixty thousand square miles, good- 
humouredly rob the thief and murderer and slave- 
dealers of their prev, chaffing lesser villains and 
circumventing too clever native assistants in the 
intervals. But the necessary background supplied, 
the District Commissioner’s vignettes of the 
criminals, litigants and petitioners, the officials of 
the Court, whose dignity much exceeds his own, 
the wives, mothers, and impish children of all these, 
the visits of inspection to the seat of crime, the 
whole machinery of justice administered mainly 
according to native law, by white men in this north- 
eastern horn of Africa, make excellent comedy of 
real life. 

The story of the author’s rescue from death by 
the servant he had slighted, the drama of an imagi- 
nary Sultan of Zeila who claimed possessions 
beyond this earthly planet, the gun-firing salutes 
at Hayoun, the Jews’ Peace ‘‘At Home,”’ that were 
taken for an attempt at murder, the descriptions of 
the pearl-divers and their ridiculous equipment for 
facing death, and of the Mad Mullah’s end, are 
excellent reading. But the book is no mere collec- 
tion of thrilling or humorous anecdote. What re- 
mains in the reader’s mind is not this or that comic 
episode in a crowded and intimate picture of tropical 
life, but a persistent, cheerful and sympathetic 
tolerance of alien habits and ideas which is itself a 
form of genius. This is untiringly applied to the 
service of oriental races in interpreting the English 
ideal of justice to that queer mixture of simplicity 


and subtlety which is the Somal mind. One 
wonders what radical-socialist reformers, convinced 
of the arrogance of governing races towards 
natives, will make of the tale of Gulaid Aboker, 
coughing in the verandah till the Commissioner 
shall come out and lend him four rupees to pay off 
the importunate ‘‘Yebir’’ whose due is in arrears, 
owing to Gulaid’s extravagance at his son’s 
christening party. District Commissioners and 
Sahibs of their kind are doubtless a little mad; 
theirs is the detached good humour shown by our 
common soldiers in the trenches, the temper which 
gives to their affection for children, animals and the 
primitive races of the world a condescension mixed 
with a grain of respect. To us who merely read 
about the Somals their odd psychology and biblical 
forms of speech make them an attractive people. 
To those concerned with commerce they are impor- 
tant as having been one of the great trading peoples 
of the world who seem to have lost none of their 
business talent. Somaliland, relieved of its cruel 
rulers and pretenders, may once again become a 
flourishing country. 


FIJIAN SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


Fijian Society. By Rev. W. Deane. Macmillan. 
16s. net. 


HE keynote of modern anthropology is the 

analysis of culture; just as the philologist 
maps out the distribution of dialect words and 
distinguishes a dialect group where a number of 
isoglossic lines encircle a locality, so the anthro- 
pologist maps out the distribution and variations 
of a custom or belief; the study of these data gives 
him not only the ethnographical equivalent of the 
dialect group, but affords a clue to the original 
home of the custom or belief. Not long before the 
war it was discovered that the Torres Straits 
Islanders had a mode of mummification identical 
with that employed in Egypt nearly three thousand 
years ago. 

Thirty years ago it was the fashion to deal with 
the arts and customs of people in the lower stages 
of culture as though each tribe or group had lived 
from time immemorial in a watertight compart- 
ment, impervious to invasion either by alien races 
or by alien ideas. To-day the pendulum has 
swung far in the opposite direction ; not only does 
the adherent of the culture transmission theory 
believe that by some means the Torres Straits 
Islanders were brought in contact with Egyptian 
culture, but he argues that megalithic monuments, 
sun and serpent worship, metal working and 
numberless other elements of culture had their 
original home ia Egypt. Whole-hoggers even go 
so far as to maintain that nothing has ever in the 
whole course of human history been discovered 
twice. 

Among the more cautious advocates of the 
creed is Dr. Rivers, whose ‘ History of Melan- 
esian Society ’ did much to overthrow the sim- 
plicist view of origins prevalent in English 
anthropological circles. After an intensive study 
of the sociology and especially of the kinship 
terms of Melanesia and other parts of Oceania, he 
reached the conclusion that the earliest distin- 
guishable stratum of the population had been sub- 
merged by successive waves of immigrants; the 
newcomers had different types of burial customs, 
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and some used kava, others betel. To the in- 
fluence of these strangers and the interaction 
between them and the aborigines Dr. Rivers 
traced the so-called dual organisation, 1.e. the 
division of a tribe into two intermarrying and 
exogamous groups, as well as totemism, sexual 
communism, secret societies, and other features of 
Oceanic culture. 

It might be imagined that an author who set out 
to investigate a portion of the area dealt with by 
Dr. Rivers would, if he had read his work, have 
taken him as a model of method, that he would 
have re-surveyed the sociological field traversed by 
his forerunner and set forth in detail all the data 
relevant to the theory briefly outlined above. 

Mr. Dean has read the ‘ History of Melan- 
esian Society,’ at least he quotes it in more than 
one footnote; he is not a sworn foe of culture 
transmission, for he traces some elements of 
Fijian culture to Egypt, and in his opening 
remarks hints at the arrival in Fiji of Aryan 
megalithic peoples, whoever they may be, by way 
of Japan. He even sees in the faces of Fijians 
traits curiously allied to the features of Aryans, 
Mongolians, Egyptians, Negroids, and Papuans, 
though he does not, unfortunately, attempt to 
illustrate them in his plates. In spite of all this 
and his express recognition of the fact that Fiji is 
on the frontier between Melanesia and Polynesia, 
he not only discards the appropriate method, but 
he ignores the data on which valid conclusions 
can be built up; he does not so much as mention 
kinship in his work, which has as a sub-title ‘ The 
Sociology and Psychology of the Fijians’; we 
learn nothing as to the form or forms of marriage 
in use in pre-Christian times; totemism might as 
well have been passed over in silence, for we find 
nothing relevant, let alone of value, on the 
subject. 

An anthropological study of Fiji which does not 
deal with totemism stands self-condemned; field 
workers like Dr. Rivers, however excellent their 
method, cannot always penetrate to the heart of a 
native institution, and Captain Hocart has dis- 
covered that when Dr. Rivers speaks of Fijian 
totemism, he means something entirely different 
from the totemism described by Father de Marzan, 
a missionary in the group; there are two irreduc- 
ible forms of totemism in Fiji which have hitherto 
been regarded as identical. If, therefore, Mr. 
Deane had been adequately equipped for his task, 
he could not have failed to unearth material of 
value. If the author’s sociology is futile, his 
psychology is no better; it is of the half-baked, 
stay-at-home order which suggests anything but a 
close acquaintance with the Fijian mind in_ its 
unsophisticated state. In dealing with ancestor 
worship he asks how the Fijian came to believe 
that the souls of the dead passed to the lands of 
the blest, and yet at the same time remained as 
ghosts in the neighbourhood of the grave. More 
than one probable theory might be discovered by 


the study of comparative material ; but Mr. Deane 
prefers to evolve his own explanation, which he, 
for no very obvious reason, bases on the law of 
association, regardless of the fact that this law is a 
venerable fossil of merely historical interest. Mr. 
Deane holds that the Fijian invented heaven in 
order to put in it a second soul where it would be 
under cover; the second soul he invented because 
he did not like to think of his departed relative as 
exposed to tropical storms. A simpler method 
would have been to build a house over the grave for 
the ghost; this expedient the Fijian did, in fact, 
adopt, as Mr. Deane tells us in a footnote, oblivious 
of the fact that it is irreconcileable with his own 
view. It is perhaps fortunate that Mr. Deane has, 
in the main, confined himself to a record of facts, 
eked out by rather too numerous excerpts from the 
writings of others, for where he plunges into 
theory he is apt to jump to conclusions. 


* THE TWO JAPANS. 
By John Paris. Collins. 


HE marriage of Captain the Honourable 
Geoffrey Barrington and Miss Asako Fuji- 
nami was an outstanding event in the season of 
1913,’’ and this novel is the story of what happened 
thereon. For there are two Japans, just as there 
are two Englands and two almost separate 
nationalities in every country of the old world. 
Asako Fujinami was by education and connection 
one of the international culture, while her family 
were Japanese untouched by the feelings of Europe 
and, what is worse, her wealth was derived from a 
share in the profits of the Yoshiwara, the quarter 
of the light women, unknown to her and to her 
European friends. Thus when Captain Barring- 
ton, against the advice of everyone who knows him, 
goes out to Japan to make the acquaintance of his 
wife’s kindred, he finds himself brought in contact 
with the pure native Japanese who resent the intru- 
sion of a foreign mind, and the mixed generation 
bred of Europeans who secretly despise themselves 
for their weakness, and Japanese who have dis- 
carded one set of ideals without adopting the other. 

The working out of the story demanded consider- 
able skill. Captain Barrington has first to know 
what the Yoshiwara really is, to see it not through 
an after-glow of alcoholic repletion, but with the 
clear eyes of a healthy man of the world. This 
done, he is tried by the charm of the Eurasian Yaé 
Smith, the mistress of his friend and of many 
others, while separated from his wife for a time by 
the arrangements of her family: And lastly, a 
seeming lapse is taken advantage of by them, and 
Asako is forced to divorce herself, while her hus- 
band is called back to England by the war. Then 
comes the redemption of Asako by suffering, and 
after almost unbearable torture she is tescued, with 
a promise of happiness. 


Kimono. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Of late years the writing of novels has been a 
woman’s job; hardly one of our male authors has 
been successful in an important book. This story 
is a man’s writing; it has the naive expression of a 
man’s outlook on a strange world. Captain Bar- 
rington would have been called by Balzac a 
coquebin; he is*a clean-living gentleman, and his 
thoughts and impulses are clean ones. Mr. Paris 
has given us an ably-written book and a much- 
needed warning against undue optimism. 


GLOOM. 
The Iron Bell. By C. E. Lawrence. Daniel 
O'Connor. 8s. 6d. net. 


R. LAWRENCE as an author is curiously 

interesting. On the one hand he gives us 
stories full of pleasant fantasy shot with mature 
wisdom, kindly and forgiving; on the other, tales 
bitter with knowledge of the evil of the world, 
misery hardly relieved by any touch of brightness 
in the atmosphere. It is a dichotomy difficult to 
explain to oneself; his styles have nothing in com- 
mon except skill in portraiture and delicacy of 
handling. This time he tells of the decay of one 
of those lowest middle-class families, poorer than 
any respectable working man, with all the virtues 
of the poor crushed out of it long ago. Father, 
mother, and child are foredoomed; feckless 
drifters on circumstances, incapable equally of 
revolt against their surroundings, or of accepting 
and making the best of them. The iron bell of 
the workhouse clangs through the book, and the 
last pages tell of it once more as the gates open 
to admit the hapless Elizabeth, drudge and victim, 
whose life has been one of unbroken misery. The 
book is heart-rendingly true, a powerful witness to 
the indictment of Nietzsche against the society 
which permits slave-souls to stumble through it 
and corrupt it. We should like to add a word of 
praise to the way in which the latest recruit to pub- 
lishing has produced this novel; its type and gen- 
eral get-up are excellent. 


SCIENCE IN THE MYSTERY STORY. 


The Three Eyes. By Maurice Leblanc. Hurst & 
Blachett. 8s. 6d. net. 


AVING gone through an extensive round of 

murders and strange disappearances, the de- 
tective story is naturally taking up with the won- 
ders and imaginations of science. The difficulty 
here, however, is that they require a special 
terminology which may intimidate, but hardly im- 
presses, the average reader. M. Leblanc, well- 
known as the creator of Arséne Lupin, has not, we 
think, quite brought off his scientific marvel, the 
account of which probably reads more eloquently in 
French than it does in English. We also miss 
those little touches of character with which the 
writer of mysteries may vivify his story, so long as 
he does not delay the main action. He has, how- 
ever, bound up his marvel with a slightly sketched, 
but happily ended, love-story. An inventor dis- 
covers a means of evoking on a specially prepared 
wall the Three Eyes of the title, which develop 
into a show like that of the cinematograph, the 
scenes pictured ranging from the fifteenth century 
to the execution of Edith Cavell in the war, and 


even actual events in the lives of the persons con- 
cerned in the mystery of the wall. This strange 
physical phenomenon, which is worked by no ap- 
paratus on the spot, creates a huge sensation, but 
the secret of reproducing it is lost through the 
murder of the inventor. That secret readers must 
discover for themselves at the end of the book. 


MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly, apart from its political articles, has 
a marked literary interest. Mr. Spender has a good 
subject in comparing the America of to-day with De 
Tocqueville’s predictions ninety years ago of its future. 
Mr. Julius Price on ‘The Transition in Modern British 
Art’ sees in most of it a poor replica of French second- 
rate work, and quotes Whistler’s opinion of Cézanne. 
Prof. Gomme and Dr. Downey reply in their turn to 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s reply to their criticisms. They are 
a little unfortunate to be engaged in controversy with a 
writer who invents his sarcasms first, and then gets 
together what facts he can to justify them. Mrs. 
Rosita Forbes describes the ‘ Palestine ’ of to-day with 
a graphic mastery, and Mrs. Woods in ‘ A Literary 
Entente ’ tells the story of the two competitions for the 
best story of the year by unrecognised authors in 
France and England. She does not make enough of 
the international triumph of Scott, she ignores the in- 
stant popularity of Dumas in England, and has prob- 
ably never heard of Paul de Kock, who was the typical 
naughty French novelist of the early and mid-Victorian 
era, and though it is true that the roots of the Entente 
are founded on our love of French literature, it was not 
of the kind she mentions. Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd lavishes 
butter on Mr. George Moore for what is probably the 
worst book he has ever written, full of anachronisms 
in thought and often in expression, and weak in know- 
ledge of medizval life. Capt. Usher’s ‘ Commentary ’ 
makes good reading, and there is a_ well-informed 
article by Mr. Robert Crozier Long on ‘ German 
Finance and Reparations.’ 

Blackwood continues to provide first-class reading. 
The ‘Tales of the R.I.C.”’ still throw light on the Irish 
mind; there is an impressionist sketch of the Nilgiri 
Hills in ‘ Blue Mountains.’ Mrs. Pepys in a further 
instalment of her Diary provides some amusing criti- 
cism of her husband, Mervyn Lamb finishes his story of 
the Belgian war-frontier, and there are two shorter 
sketches of Navy and Bedawin life. An excellent 
number. 

Cornhill has two good nature sketches. Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson describes the attempts an American 
birdlover makes to prove that the music of American 
wild birds is preferable to that of English, and Mr. G. 
Southcote writes on ‘ Sea-Trout in the Shetlands.’ Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett ‘On Translating Dante’ finds Rossetti 
the only English writer who nears success. Sir George 
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The Latest from 
JARROLDS LIST 


A book of very great interest to all Bridge players. 


TWENTY-ONE BRIDGE 
FALLACIES 


By WALTER BLUETT, Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 2/6 net. 
The latest laugh. 


SPORT IN A NUTSHELL 


A really funny book by C. E. HUGHES. Illustrated oP Pz 
BUCHANAN. 4 by sin. Picture boards. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THE TEACHER 


By DR. H. CRICHTON MILLER. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, ss. net. 


A MAN FOUR SQUARE 


A Tale of the Great North-West. By WM. McLEOD RAINE. 
7/6 net. 


THE SECRET TELEPHONE 


An amazing Tale of London Life. By WM. LE QUEUX.  §5/- net. 


JUST OUT. 


MOG MEGONE may wyyne. 


Court jopuns, says :—‘‘ Mog Megone is a Red Indian who is — 
pi an English girl, the daughter of an outlaw, and all the exciting and 
rilling happenings can be traced to this event.’ 


MOG MEGONE may wvnne. 
Curistian Wortp says:—‘ A full-blooded romance of love, Red 
Indians, and the old French-English dispute in Canada. Unspoiled 
lates will relish tne spirit and colour with which the really interest- 
ng narrative is set before them.’ 


MOG MEGONE may 


Birmixncnam Post says :—‘‘ Miss May be pe ty latest book, ‘ MOG 
MEGONE,’ contains some of the best work she has done. The a“ 
is well conceived, and moves easily and admirably to its close, . . 


an enjoyable book.’’ 
At all Libraries. Price 7/6 net. 


JARROLDS 


PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LTD. 


Mr. Beck States His Case in 
“The Passing of the New Freedom’ 


Mr. Beck is a most accomplished 
writer. ‘This keen, and in some res- 
pects, merciless discussion of the 
essential nature of Dr. Wilson’s 
Policies, has had an enormous in- 
fluence upon the American attitude 
to European affairs. It is an essential 
book for those who would under- 
stand the American point of view. 


‘*Mr. BECK was a good friend of Great Britain and 
the other Allied Countries during the War, and during the 
Peace megotiations, and his new volume is an admirable 
example of that sound American commorsense . . . which 
is destined to be more and more of an irfluence for good in 
world — and, be it added, in world economics."’ 


Morning Post. 


THE PASSING OF THE NEW FREEDOM. 
By the Hon. JAMES BECK. 
Author of “ The Reckoning,” “The Evidence in the Case,” eto. 
7/6 net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, — LIMITED, 


PUBLISHERS. LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Douglas traces the literary history of Don Juan— 
rather a hackneyed subject—and Mr. Robert Bell 
laments that poets don’t write of people’s noses, which 
even in prose are inadequately described. Miss Sellers 
has a useful account of how the Poor Law is adminis- 
tered in Norway. 

La Revue de Geneve for June publishes a story by 
Kuprin of a Japanese spy in St. Petersburg in 1904, 
and Mr. G. B. Shaw’s preface to ‘ Heartbreak Hall,’ 
an article on Beethoven and some valuable papers, by 
M. Daniel Halévy on French literature, by M. Jorga 
on Rumania, and by M. Krafft on the first international 
Congress of students. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes for June 15 has an 
account of Napoleon in Moscow by his Mameluk, and 
an exceptionally good set of articles. 


The Mercure de France leads off with an account of 
Ottoman Society in the eighteenth century and its chief 


poet. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


BIOGRAPHY AND History. 

America and England. By C. R. Enock. O’Connor : 
25s. net. 

A Short Bible History. By the Rev. Charles Hart. 
Burns & Oates. 3s. 6d. net. 

Astarte. By Ralph, Earl of Lovelace. Christophers : 
18s. net. 

Ireland since Parnell. By D. D. Sheehan. 

Life of Alfred Newton. 
Murray : 18s. net. 

Theory and History of Historiography. Translated 
from the Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas 
Ainslie. Harrap: 15s. net. 


VERSE. 
Poems. By Marianne Moore. 
2s. 6d. net. 


O'Connor. 
By A. F. R. Wollaston. 


The Egoist Press : 


SOCIOLOGY. 
An Empire View of the Empire Tangle. 
O. Mousley. King: 3s. net. 
Capital and Labour. By Walter Jones. King: 2s. 6d. 


By Edward 


net. 
FICTION. 
An Enthusiast. By E. CE. Somerville. Longmans: 
8s. 6d. net. 
Betty Grier. By Joseph Laing Waugh. Chambers: 


2s. 6d. net. 
Beauty and Mary Blair. 
worth ;: 8s. 6d. net. 
Cooeeville. By Allen Gilfillan. Melrose: 8s. 6d. net. 
Getting Rid of Anne. By Thomas Cobb. Nash: 7s. 
6d. net. 
Green Stones of Evil. 
rose: 3S. 6d. net. 


By Ethel M. Kelley. Duck- 


By Margaret Peterson. Mel- 


Intensity. By Constance I. Smith. Melrose: 6s. net. 

Pugs and Peacocks. By Gilbert Cannan. Hutchin- 
son: 8s. 6d. net. 

The Destroyer. By Burton E. Stevenson. Nash: 


8s. 6d. net. 

The House of Gladness. By Emma S. Allen. R.T-S. : 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Jungle Girl. By Gordon Casserly. Allan : 6s. net. 

The Revelations of a Rich Wife. By Coralie Stanton 
and Heath Hosken. Nash. 

The Thirteen Travellers. By Hugh Walpole. 
chinson : 8s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Introduction to Mythology. 
Harrap: 12s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare. A Play in Five Episodes by H. F. 
Rubinstein and Clifford Bax. Benn: 5s. net. 

The Church Plate of Gowerland. By the Revd. J. T. 
Evans, Stow-on-the-Wold. James H. Alden. 
The Desert Mounted Corps. By Lieut.-Col. R. M. 

Preston. Constable: 21s. net. 


Hut- 


By Lewis Spence. 


OUR LIBRARY. TABLE 


Messrs. Sotheby’s Sale on July 13—15 comprises 
some unusual lots. A complete set of Royal Academy 
Catalogues from 1769 to 1875 must be rare. There 
are a large number of books relating to India from the 
library of Dr. Codrington, and a good number of 
numismatic books and journals. An association book 
of some interest is a volume of Robert Buchanan’s 
‘ London Poems’ with an autograph MS. poem to 
Rossetti inserted. A large collection of books relati 
to the occult does not contain any of the most rare, 
but short of that, is a very fine one. There are a few 
MSS., and many fine bindings and incunabula, includ. 
ing the Pembroke copy of the 1469 Cicero ‘ De Ora. 
tore.’ A set of the seven editions of Burton’s ‘ Ana- 
tomy ’ is offered; as the intermediate editions are 
nearly always in poor condition, it will be interesting 
to see what price it fetches. 


The Rules of Golf are published by the Royal Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., in a neat little booklet to which 
is added a supplement showing the material differences 
between 1912 and 1920. Golfers should be grateful to 
the Company for their enterprise. The booklet is 
neatly produced, close packed with relevant informa- 
tion, and contains an index which makes reference easy. 
In view of the increased flight of the rubber-cored ball 
the average length of championship courses has also 
been materially increased; but even so scores are better 
than they used to be. Provisions have now been made 
as to the weight and size of the golf ball. When one 
competitor waives a penalty, both are disqualified. A 
lost or unplayable ball no longer means a lost hole. In 
the case of a ball out of bounds a penalty stroke is 
now added, but this may be remitted by a Local Rule. 
The Supplement of Material Differences appears to 
have missed this point. We observe that a player may 
strike at his ball when it is moving in water, and in a 
bunker may touch with his club a ‘‘ wall, paling or 
other immovable obstacle,’ as well as growing sub- 
stances. But we refuse to dwell on such details: it is 
never well ‘‘ infandum renovare dolorem.”’ 


Company Meeting. 
CHANNEL TUNNEL 


PRESIDING AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the members of the 
Channel Tunnel Company, Ltd., held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., on the 4th inst., Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger, in moving the 
adoption of the reports and accounts, said the accounts were in 
what he might term a stereotyped form, and did not appear to 
call for any comment. They showed no change, but the accounts 
in the coming year would show an appreciable difference, be- 
cause it was not their intention to stand idle, and they had taken 
advantage of certain communications made to them to construct 
a machine which, if ever they got permission—and he hoped he 
was not too sanguine in saying they would get it sooner or later— 
would greatly expedite the boring of the tunnel. They had 
spent some £6,000 op the construction of the machine, and the 
trials so far made, though of an experimental character, had 
proved quite satisfactory. They intended a little later on to 
move that machine to the cliffs of Dover and to make experiments 
with it on the material with which they would have to deal when 
the construction of the tunnel actually took place. 

Should it prove satisfactory, they might use it for contracts, 
and in that way seek to recoup themselves for the expenditure 
incurred upon it. In the matter of obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament to the construction of the tunnel little progress had 
been made. Notwithstanding the continued efforts of the mem- 
bers of the Committeee for the Channel Tunnel in the House of 
Commons, and especially of their Chairman, Sir Arthur Fell, 
they had not yet received any intimation that the Government 
was prepared to entertain the question seriously for the present. 
What the world was most in need of was peace, and until that 
peace was established on a more solid basis he was afraid that 
permission to make the tunnel would be more or less long 
deferred. 

Mr. C. Sheath seconded the resolution. 

Sir Robert Perks suggested that the proposed experiment with 
the boring machine should be carried out as part of the trial 
heading, or of the permanent tunnel, thereby securing the com- 
pany a preferential right to construct the tunnel. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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THE CITY 


This Department of Tue Saturpay Review will 
shortly come under the charge of Mr. Hartley Withers, 
at present Editor of ‘ The Economist.’ 


Stock Markets. 

LTHOUGH it is generally conceded that 

aturn of the tide in trade and industry 

has now set in, the Stock and Share 
markets have not yet been very _ responsive. 
Hopes are entertained, however, that the re- 
covery will be steady and gradual, without ‘the 
sudden spurts that too often lead to reaction and 
further apathy. The two outstanding events of 
the week have been the announcement of the new 
Conversion Loan in the shape of Treasury Bonds, 
and the flurry in the oil world caused by the re- 
ported decision of the Standard Oil Company to 
discontinue the shipment of oil from Mexico, in 
consequence of the new Mexican export tax on the 
product. 


Turning the Corner. 


Markets generally displayed a little more activity 
after the coal settlement was reached, although 
there has since been some slowing down. Tex- 
tiles went ahead for two or three days, with Court- 
aulds in the van, but have since been inclined to 
hang fire. Railway Stocks in general have been 
giving way, and the tone here is one of depression 
and lack of confidence. Quite a moderate amount 
of selling has sufficed to depress values all round. 
The Rubber Share market has not yet made up its 
mind how to take the new policy of restricting out- 
put. Doubtless it will take its cue from the trend 
of prices. 

Although the New Zealand loan went rather 
badly, leaving the underwriters with 58%, the price 
has been fairly maintained in the region of par. 

Despite the featureless and inert conditions still 
prevailing, the conviction is gaining ground that 
the corner has been turned. A slow beginning in 
the Stock Markets, as in the golf swing, is the best 
assurance of steady and sustained improvement. 


New Loan. 


The new Funding Loan announced this week, 
of which the prospectus will appear on Monday, 
has been received with anything but enthusiasm 
in the City. It is criticised on many grounds. In 
some quarters it is contended that the terms of the 
loan render the prospect of easier money, previ- 
ously thought to be well under way, more remote. 
It means that the Government is borrowing at 
nearly 6%, and that being so, the hope of a further 
reduction in the Bank rate must presumably be de- 
ferred. The issue takes the shape of 5$% Treasury 
Bonds, repayable at par in 1929, and as the issue 
price is 97, the yield amounts to £5 19s. 7d. per 
cent. Holders of the 5% Exchequer Bonds matur- 
ing in October next, and of National War Bonds 
maturing in 1922 and 1923 will have the option of 
converting into the new loan. With the exception 
of the 1923 National War Bonds, a cash payment 
of £4 per £100 of bonds surrendered will be made, 
and in the case excepted, the bonus will be £3 10s. 
per £100 of bonds exchanged. A further option is 
given of exchange into the 34 Conversion Loan in 
April or October next year at the rate of £146 of 


‘the former for each £100 of Treasury Bonds. But 


failing an advance of several points in the Conver- 
sion Loan, the latter option is not likely to appeal. 


Attitude of the Banks. 


As the bulk of the short-dated Exchequer and 
National War Bonds affected by the new funding 
loan are held by the banks and other large financial 
institutions, the success of the issue mainly depends 
upon them. But since the securities in question 
are favoured by the financial houses for the very 
fact that they are short-dated, it is doubtful whether 
these institutions wil! be disposed to convert their 
early maturing investments into bonds that are not 
repayable until 1929. Then again the details that 
the Loan is for no fixed amount, and that it is open 
for no definite period, are not regarded with favour. 
This war-time innovation is surely one that at this 
stage might be finally got rid of. Altogether, we 
think the Government has been ill-advised to launch 
the new loan at this juncture. We are not ac- 
quainted with the source from which it draws finan- 
cial advice, but making due allowance for the neces- 
sity for secrecy in these matters, we find it difficult 


’ to avoid the conclusion that its inspiration comes 


from quarters that can scarcely be considered repre- 
sentative. 


The Question of War Debts. 


Much discussion has of late been given to the 
problems of exchange and the Allied War debts, 
and the cancellation of outstanding indebtedness 
has been to the fore. As matters stand, in respect 
of the exchanges, it certainly looks as though the 
chief creditor nations will be the principal trade 
sufferers, and failing a mutual writing off of war 
contracted debts, it is difficult to find a remedy for 
a state of affairs most inimical to a trade recovery. 
With the exchanges as they are, it is patent that all 
countries with low exchanges will be obliged to 
trade more and more with each other, to the no 
small detriment of countries such as ours and the 
United States. Assuming that, with the debt 
barrier no longer operative, the exchanges would 
again approximate to the normal, there is a good 
deal to be said in favour of this country, dependent 
as it is mainly upon its external trade, giving a lead 
in the cancellation of debts owed to it. 


The Mexican-American Oil Duel. 

Interest in the Mexican oil situation grows 
in intensity with each succeeding despatch 
from that side of the Atlantic, the various 
cabled announcements forming a kaleidescope of 
contradictions. At the time of writing, however, the 
taxers in the United States, and in Mexico, would 
both appear to have gained their point, and simul- 
taneously. America has imposed a tax of 35c. per 
barrel on crude, and 25c. per barrel on fuel oil, im- 
ported from Mexico. Mexico on July 1 increased 
her export tax on petroleum to what is computed to 
be 30c. per barrel. The action of the latter country 
traces its inspiration to the tax movement on the 
United States side of the frontier, and while the in- 
creased export tax is unacceptable to the great 
Mexican oil interests in its present form, the new 
conditions are quite amenable to accommodation so 
far as these interests are concerned. In the event 
of Mexico pursuing this line of action, no less 
shrewd an appraiser of world oil conditions than 
Sir H. W. A. Deterding, K.B.E., Managing- 
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Director of the Royal Dutch Company, sees for 
that country a ‘‘ magnificent opportunity.”’ 

The Mexican Government could avail itself of 
this opportunity by abolishing the export tax on 
manufactured oil products, such as kerosene, ben- 
zine, and liquid fuel, while effectually serving its 
fiscal needs by increasing the export tax on crude 
oil. This bold stroke would then enable Mexican 
producers to take the place of the American ex- 
porters. As viewed by Sir Henry Deterding such 
an outcome of the present situation ‘‘ cannot do 
anything else but bring great benefits to the Mexi- 
can Eagle Co., and our group, the Corona Co., 
because both companies have just finished a very 
large extension of their refining capacity, and will 
be able to take the place which the American re- 
finers hitherto held.” 


Its Possibilities. 


At its inception the import oil tax movement in 
the United States was branded by American ex- 
perts as “ shortsighted,”’ the identical suggestion 
of Sir Henry Deterding being forecasted. In 
normal times—the return of which no oil man 
doubts—the retention of America’s export of petro- 
leum products absolutely hinges on imports from 
Mexico. Last year the shipments from that 
country to the United States amounted to 16,744,640 
tons, or 71% of Mexico’s total oil exports, while an 
average of 12,000,000 barrels monthly have been 
arriving during the current year. Thus the con- 
solidating of Mexico’s status as a world oil power 
of the first magnitude would appear to be closely 
to the hand of its Government. It is barely possi- 
ble that the “‘ opportunity ”’ will go unrecognised 
and unseized in that quarter, since there is no 
dearth of incentive to foster the nation’s major— 
indeed almost sole—source of revenue, the Oil In- 
dustry, with its over 100,000 native employees. 
The present phase of reprisals and counter re- 
prisals, as between Mexico and her Northern neigh- 
bour, under the head of taxation, and suspension of 
work on the part of some companies, must inevit- 
ably—and within a short time—give place to a con- 
structive programme ensuring the fullest develop- 
ment of Mexico’s oil resources. Whether the 
Government now in power in Mexico will elect to 
meet present conditions by merely abrogating the 
recent increase of taxation—as former Governments 
have done, in response to protests from the com- 
panies against further imposts—or whether they 
will take the even more expansive view of seeking 
to usurp the position of the American exporter by 
the means previously outlined, is the problem of the 
hour for them to solve. It is a decision of vital im- 
port to Mexico, and the interests developing her oil 
lands. Latest advices indicate that British com- 
panies are accelerating their production in the 
various fields. 


Oil Market Notes. 


The Shell and Royal Dutch Meetings did not 
expand business very much, though Amsterdam 
bought Royal Dutch largely this week. Shell 
have been in demand at last week’s prices, not hav- 
ing risen as much as Royal Dutch, which have 
been bought on foreign account. Certain holders 


of Eagle have exchanged into Shell owing to the 
continued scares from the,U.S.A. about failure of 
Mexican production and the necessity of protecting 
the American producers against the Mexican pro- 


ducers. As Sir Henry Deterding stated at the Shel] 
Meeting, these statements appear contradictory. 
The main thing seems to be that the Shell Royal 
Dutch continue to follow their programme of ex- 
pansion undisturbed. The explanation of the 
small business passing is, of course, not owing to 
small profits of the Oil Companies, but to the ‘fact 
that the Government takes so much in income and 
super-tax that the saving classes have no money 
left to invest. 


Anglo-Egyptian and Lobitos. 


Anglo-Egyptian did not issue a bad report. One 
gathers that the Company expects production to ex- 
pand during the current year to something close to 
the 1919 figure, in the meantime cheaper freights 
help them, At 1$—4, the shares are lower than 
for some years past. The Lobitos dividend of 15% 
less tax, making 20% for the year, is the same as last 
year. The report will probably show good earn- 
ings, and as the contract with the International, 
which came into force on January Ist last, gives 
about 70% more for the crude than was obtained in 
1920, and the production since January has been a 
record, the probability is that we shall see these 
shares higher. London and Thames Haven are 
23—4, and have been enquired for. Probably their 
facilities are being used more freely than at any 
previous time in their history. 


The Mining Outlook. 


The settlement of the coal strike has not brought 
business to the mining market. The public are 
rather chary of the terms. If the industry was 
losing £5,000,000 a month before the strike, and 
prices abroad are lower now than they were at the 
time the pits became closed, how are the standard 
wages on March 3I1st, 1921, plus the percentage 
payable in July, 1914, going to be paid, except by 
raising the price to the consumer? It does not 
seem to matter very much in the long run whether 
the deficiency is saddled on the consumer or the 
ratepaver. It looks as though Mr. Hodges had 
** wangled ”’ a sort of nationalisation after all. The 
only way for the public to protect themselves is to 
insist upon no restrictions being placed on the im- 
port and distribution of coal. The public not hav- 
ing responded to the putting up of prices of gold 
shares, are now being offered the same securities 
at considerable reductions, but buyers are showing 
no eagerness to invest, no doubt anticipating still 
lower quotations. Diamond Shares were at one 
time supported from Paris, but the manceuvre at- 
tracting no attention, prices have slipped back 
again. Rhodesians have been generally lifeless. 
It is reported that a syndicate has been formed to 
advance West Africans, but they are tricky shares 
to touch. Were the price of tin to become steady 
round about £180, there might be a chance for 
Nigerians. Other base metal securities are life- 
less. 


Rand Gold Shares. 


Last year the Rand produced gold of the cur- 
rency value of £43,133,123, from the treatment of 
24,471,386 tons of ore, operations resulting in a 
gross profit of £11,458,776, out of which dividends, 
absorbing £8,275,708 were paid to the shareholders 
of the different companies working on the field. 
At one time Transvaal Gold Mining Shares were 
quite a favourite gamble with a certain class of 
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Solid Food or Liquid for a whole 
party kept Hot or Ice Gold 


mest serviceable of Thermal Jars. 
Makes a success of any meal out of doers. 
Always of use in the home. 
Light in weight —pr.ictica ly unbreakable. 
Easily carried, if desired, by the bail. 
Has an extra wide opening—easy filling, easy emptying 
and cleaning. 


IN GREAT DEMAND NOW 


who love getting out of doors with children or friends to enjoy 

A je by oa Geer or country will appreciate the advantage of 

having an ALADDIN Therma!ware Jar, in which adequate supplies of 

cooked foods o: liquids can be conveniently and cleanly stored and carried— 
and kept hot or cold for many hours. | - ; 

When not on holiday the ALADDIN is splendid for keeping Meat, Butter, 

Milk, etc., sweet and fresh in any sort of weather. It is excellent value for 


money, and lasts for years. 


THERMALWARE JAR 


is d-nonstrated and sold at the follewing Steres:— 
Boots, The Chemists, 181, Regent St., 
W.1; Harrods, Ltd., B: 
S.W.1; Selfridge & 
St., Wa.1.; 


kery, 177, Regent St., 

Berwick, 27, Old Bond St., 

Thomas Good & Co. (London), 

South Audiey St.; S. Smith Sons, 

Ltd., 179, Great Portland St., ; 

Gordon Watney 

Brook 
uipment ctoria St., 


One-Gallon Size (asillustrated) £550 
Two-Quart Size... ... ... ... £440 


TO “SATURDAY REVIEW" 
READERS OUTSIDE LORDON. 

If you are not a ccstomer of any 
of the above stores, send your order 
direct to remittance. 
Ala?din Thermalware Jar satisfac 


tiem or return of money 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Ltd 
132a, SOUTHWARK St., London, S.E.1 


Greatest and 
Richest 


of all pipe smoking to- 
baccos is CRAVEN, 
for nearly sixty years 
the choice of cultivated 
and travelled Britons 
throughout the World 


Sold in Ordinary 
and Broad Cut 
2oss. - 2/5 
4oz, - 4/10 

Carreras Ltd,, London Est. 1788. Get a Tin To-day 


Craven Mixture 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the 


probable amount of 
your death duties and 
so leave your estate 
intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1, 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vels., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
£6 6s. Od. Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
£4 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memories of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, $ vols., £2 2s. Od. ; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half morocco, £6 6s. ; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 30s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit. De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904 ; £15 
each offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


BOOK 
No. 499 
At Bargain Prices NOW READY 


The Books included in this are mew as published, but are now 
offered at Great Reduction off the Original Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


SCARCE BOOKS. 


Handsomely bound Books, Fine illustrated 
volumes. First Editions. Modern Presses: 
and Miscellaneous Secondhand Books. 


GATALOGUE JUST READY. 


J. @ E. BUMPUS, 250 Oxford Street, W. 


PuiLosopuic Mysticism. 
“ SYNTHESIS OF SYSTEM OF PLOTINUS.” 


Now ready, 2/9 post free. 
Hermetic TRUTH Brompton Rd., London, 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL, 
and OTHER OCCASIONS by Charles Sevmour, tos. 6d. 
net (postage 7d.). From Simpkin Marshal! & Co., Ltd., 4, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4, and Booksellers. For syllabus of 
Private Lessons in Speaking Without Manuscript, address Mr. 
Chas. Seymour, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Broarders 

hree years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Mon- 

essori has consented to advise on all matters of educational 
method. Director—C. A. Crargmont, B.Sc. Apply REV. C. 
GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPEWRITTEN, 1s. per 1,000 WORDS. 

Neat, intelligent work on paper. Individual require- 

ments carefully followed. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 words. 
Typewriting Section, OXFORD BUREAU, 3, Crosshall Street, 
Liverpool. 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND, Lausanne, 8, Pré Fleuri. 

Six elder girls received in refined home of Mademoiselle 

GLATZ, diplomée Paris, Switzerland, late of Princess Helena 
College and Liverpool High School. For further particulars 
apply to the Rev. HUGH RODGER, St. Andrew’s Manse, 
Bournemouth. 


Lakeland is 
Wonderland 


A land of rugged mountains, lovely lakes, 
glorious scenery and wind-swept open spaces. 
Io this lovely spot, every possible holiday 
taste can be more than satisfied—boating, 
fishing, climbing, walking, golfing—there is 
no end to them. 


Write to Enquiry Office, Euston Station, London, N.W.1, for a copy 
of the beautifully Illustrated Guide, entitled “ The English Lakes,” 
enclosing 2d. for postage. 
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investor, more attracted by the chance of securing 
capital appreciation on the money risked, than 
troubled by the prospect of losing some portion of 
it. As the characteristics of the pay formation be- 
came understood the industry got into a humdrum 
condition, so many ounces of gold for so many tons 
of ore; then the gambling element largely disap- 
peared, and the ‘‘ Kaffir Circus ’’ preened itself 
on having more respectability than business. Dur- 
ing the war the gold produced was commandeered 
by the Authorities, and paid for at the rate of 85s. 
per ounce. It was easier to fix the price than to re- 
tard the rising cost of production, with the result 
that the majority of the companies by the time hos- 
tilities ceased were barely covering their expenses. 
As salaries, with war bonuses, were paid all the 
time, and the Armistice brought a fair distribution 
of “‘ honours ’’ to the most prominent of the offi- 
cials, the only persons who grumbled were the 
shareholders, who in place of dividends had to con- 
sole themselves with the knowledge that their gold 
had helped to win the war. Now the gold is selling 
at 110s. per ounce, but the cost of producing it has 
risen from 17s. Id. in 1914 to 27s. 4d. per ton last 
year, so that a substantial slice out of the increased 
price does not reach the shareholder. Wages to 
white miners and cost of stores account for the 
greater part of the increase in costs. Compared 
with the beginning of the year stores have now 
fallen from 8 to 26 per cent. Wages still remain 
unchanged, but there are hopes of a reduction rang- 
ing from o/6d. to o/gd. per ton. Endeavours are 
being made to alter the mining regulations by 
means of which the output may be increased by 
approximately 40 per cent., which some authorities 
calculate would be equivalent to about 2s. 6d. per 
ton increase in profits. There is, therefore, a 
chance for ‘‘ Kaffirs ’’ to improve presently. 


Cotton Trade Improvement Maintained. 

Our Lancashire correspondent writes :—Further 
business of an encouraging character has been 
done this week in cotton goods in the Manchester 
market. The buying movement was initiated by 
India, but there are now indications of shippers to 
other outlets giving increased support. Many firms 
have more orders to go on with, but increased pro- 
duction is being kept back by the scarcity of coal. 
It is anticipated, however, that this hindrance will 
soon disappear. Manufacturers of dhooties in 
Blackburn and district are much busier, and con- 
tracts are now being arranged which will not be 
completed until the beginning of next year. There 
has been a little anxiety with regard to the Mon- 
soon, as a break in the rains is reported in certain 
districts. Private advices, however, are rather 
better than some of the public cables. Of course 
the Monsoon is very important to the natives of 
India, and if the season is a failure the effect will 
be felt by Lancashire cotton manufacturers. 


Prospective Cotton Supplies. 


The official reports just published by the Ameri- 
can Government relating to the cotton crop, were 
much as expected, the condition being given as 
69.2 per cent. against 70.7 per cent. a year ago. 
The reduction in the acreage is estimated at about 
28 percent. The statistics indicate a yield of about 
8,500,000 bales for the season 1921-22, against 
about 13,500,000 bales for the current season. 
There is no alarm at the probable small yield, as 


stocks throughout the world are very heavy. The 
new growth in Egypt is backward but the plants 
are said to be in fairly good condition. 


‘Mills and Short Time. 


Organised curtailment of production has been in 
force in the Lancashire cotton spinning trade since 
last October. It was then decided that mills using 
Egyptian cotton should only run 35 hours a week 
instead of 48. In December employers using 
American cotton decided to run only 24 hours a 
week. This restriction of output continues, but 
the state of trade is to be considered by the Masters’ 
Federation at the end of next week, and there is 
a possibility, owing to the revival of demand, ot 
some variation in the arrangements, even if the 
short time movement is not abandoned altogether. 


June Cotton Mill Stocktakings. 


During the last few days numerous cotton spin- 
ning companies in Lancashire have issued their 
reports for the past six months. Comparatively few 
mills now publish profits or losses. It is under- 
stood, however, that in some cases the experience of 
the half-year has been rather serious. Most com- 
panies have not been in a position to pay any divi- 
dend, but some of the strong concerns have made a 
distribution to shareholders out of past profits. 
Share prices remain steadier and brokers are re- 
porting more buying orders from investors. 


Rubber Outlook More Hopeful. 

The prospect of better times in the rubber indus- 
try, to which we referred last week, is already ap- 
preciably brighter. The leading producers have 
at length resolved to take the obvious course 
dictated by the heavy accumulation of supplies, 
and to turn off the output tap. Assuming that this 
policy is generally adopted—and at the moment 
it is certainly less costly not to produce—the re-es- 
tablishment of a normal statistical position is only 
a matter of time. The Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion urges an immediate reduction of output by at 
least 50%, and already some of the biggest produc- 
ing companies have given their assent. On behalf 
of Linggi and Malacca, two companies producing 
between them a normal crop of about 7,500,000 Ibs. 
of rubber, it has been announced that tapping has 


_been entirely suspended on two divisions of each of 


the properties, and that the question of closing 
further areas at an early date is under considera- 
tion. London Asiatic, another substantial pro- 
ducer, is taking similar measures, and has even 
bought rubber in the market, to deliver against a 
forward sale, in order to minimise production. The 
importance of these adhesions to the policy of in- 
tensified restriction lies in the fact that the com- 
panies in question belong to two of the largest 
groups of estates in the plantation industry. 


Producers to Combine. 

Another development that may conceivably have 
a far reaching influence on the future of the rubber 
producing industry, is the initiation of a “‘ Rubber 
Producers’ Corporation.’’ As rubber is an essen- 
tial commodity, producers, acting in concert, have 
only to stand out for a fair price in order to secure 
it Total lack of cohesion among producers has 
long been the weak spot in the industry. 
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The name “ Armour’s” on every package signifies to the 
BUYING SUGGESTIONS consumer the utmost perfection in food, 


‘s Vertbest ” Lunch a Every Armour product is the result of careful selection of 


an materials, rigid Government inspection regarding purity, 


and the most painstaking methods in its preparation. 


“ Veribest ’? Salmon 

To serve Armour foods upon your table intimates that you 

Veribest Milk serve the best. 

‘* Veribest inned Fruits 

in syru 

“ Greenbank ” io. Look for the famous yellow and blue Oval Label—its appear- 

in gl 

“ Greenbank * ook Hams ance on every package of Armour foods is your absolute 
Greenbank Meat and Fi : 

guarantee of highest quality. 

“ Armour’s ’’ Cornflakes 


Insist upon your Grocer selling you “ Armour’s” and be 
assured of entire satisfaction. 


ARMOUR AN? COMPANY 
QUEEN'S HOUSE LONDON KINGSWAY 


FOR RATES FOR Just Published, Price 2/6 net, per post 2/10 


HORSE anp CATTLE INSURANCE 


BETTY 
GRIER 


BY 
JOSEPH LAING WAUGH 


Author of 


the peerless beauty 
of a of Scottish character which, fortunately, is not 
at ait '—Dundee Courier. 

T is safe to say that “‘ Betty” will be en- 

shrined in the heart of every Scot who reads 

this wholly delightful story. Its kindly humour, 

INSURANCE COMPANY pt its tender pathos, its loving descriptions of 
; familiar scenes, will arouse the happiest memories 

HEAD OFFICE. of bygone days. It is almost certain that, after 

IMPERIAL HOUSE, 27 CAVENDISH Square, LONDON. W.1. reading this popular edition, you will wish to get 
the book in a better form for the corner of your 


HORSES __ STALLIONS” library reserved for your “ favourites.” “The 
CATTLE HUNTERS Library Edition is published at 6s. net. 


IN FOAL MARES .BLOODSTOCK 


AW.HEWETT, Manager4 Secretary. Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., London, W.1 
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B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, BE 
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SERVICE 
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THE ROYAL MAIL 
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The Story of Nature’s Bulk Storage—No. 1. 
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‘ 
800 MILLION YEARS AGO | 
Every ounce of that energy which now |} RSS 
propels your car was once held in Natuie’s 

wondrous storehouse of energy—the sun! 


How that energy was brought across the 
zons of spice; how it was conserved 
through millions of years—until you needed 
it, is a romance of grand immensity—the 
romance of Bulk Storage. 


We are going to tell you this story in our 
forthcoming series of advertisements. 
Read them, digest them—and think. Then 
you will realise the wonderful heritage 
which is yours, in 


PRATT’S 
“PERFECTION” SPIRIT 


From the Golden Pup 


§ 


Anglo-American Uil Co., Ltd., 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, S.W_1. 
Branches and Depéts Everywhere. 
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Thrift alone will save British 
Credit. 


Thrift means “wise use,” 
3 
not mere “going without. 


Thrift in the use of fuel 
is one of the most impor- . 
tant factors in household 
economy. 


For practical hints upon 


The Use of Gas 


Write for pamphlet entitled 


“THRIPT” 


to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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CITY DEEP, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE TWENTIETH 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, 


HELD IN JOHANNESBURG, ON FRIDAY, 27TH MAY, 
1921. 


Tue Cuarrman, Mr. J. R. Letsk, C.M.G., said :—Gentlemen, 
before we proceed to examine the report and accounts of our 
Company for the year 1920 it is desirable, I think, to remind 
shareholders that, in making any comparison of the figures set 
out therein, with the figures of previous years, they must not 
overlook the change in our capital and property accounts that 
has been occasioned by the acquisition, a year ago, of the City 
and Suburban mine, plant and equipment. As will have been 
seen from the Annual Report and Accounts now before us, this 
transaction is reflected in the Balance Sheet as at 3lst December 
last by an increase of £121,500 on both sides of that account. 
It was reasonable, therefore, to expect that our profits for the 
past year would be greater, owing to the increased capital thus 
invested in our Company, and also that our tonnage would show 
an increase, owing to the corresponding addition to our mine 
property. To the foregoing extent, therefore, we must discount 
the improvement in our 1920 results in order to obtain a true 
comparison with the results of the preceding year. 

However, even if we make the most liberal allowance for this 
discount factor, the returns now before us must be regarded as 
exceedingly satisfactory. At £649,348 the working profit for the 
year shows an increase of £191,661 over the profit of the previous 
twelve months, while the rock crushed was 862,500 tons— an 
increase of 244,000 tons over the corresponding figure for 1919. 
It must be remembered too, that these results were achieved in 
spite of the dislocation at the mine occasioned, in the first place, 
by the native disturbances-in February of last year and, secondly, 
by the strike of white workers in November last. 

While the higher price realised for our gold during 1920 was 
largely responsible for the increased profits earned by the City 
Deep, the remarkable expansion in the quantity of rock crushed 
during the year was a factor of, at least, as great importance in 
achieving these increased earnings, and this, in turn, was attri- 
butable to the enlarged native labour supply provided by the 
absorption of the City and Suburban mine. Incidentally, I may 
remind you that while, when the negotiations were proceeding, 
vour Board were satisfied that the tangible assets to be acquired 
from the City and Suburban Company, were good value for the 
consideration offered to that Company, our main object in putting 
through this transaction was to secure the consequential supple- 
ment to our supply of native labour. The Board’s policy in this 
respect has been more than justified, as will be seen from the 
reports by the Consulting Engineer and Manager. Prior to the 
absorption, our native labour force was always inadequate, 
whereas, following thereon, the City Deep plant was run to its 
full capacity for the first time in its history. 

In another direction too, the good native labour supply will be 
of great value to your Company. I refer to the opportunity thus 
afforded of reducing the average grade of ore mined to a grade 
more in accordance with the value of our reserves. The factor of 
increased tonnage should admit of this being done without dimin- 
ishing the profits vielded by the property. The need for such a 
policy has several times been impressed upon shareholders, as the 
records of previous meetings will show; and there can be no 
doubt as to the wisdom of following this course. 

Now, if you will look for a moment at the published state- 
ments, vou will see that at £1,951.330, the revenue from mining 
onerations during 1920 exceeded that of the previous year by 
£637,313—equivalent to an addition of 2s. 8d. per ton milled. 
Against this, however. was an increase of £445,651 in working 
exnenditure, representing 2s. 5d. per ton milled. It would not 
have been unreasonable to expect that the substantial increase in 
our tonnage milled would have brought about a reduction in the 
working costs per ton, but our hopes in this respect were dis- 
pelled by the heavv additions last vear to the wages bill of our 
white employees. These additions, it is interesting to note, have 
had the effect of raising the average earnings of each individual 
hy roughly £10 per month, as compared with 1919, and involved, 
in the aggregate, an increased expenditure of nearly £160,000, 
or 1s. 3d. ner ton milled. Native wages, too, show an increase 
of over £86,000, equivalent to 9d. per ton milled, while stores 
and materials have likewise continued to rise in price, the extra 
cost of these commodities being in round figures £138,000. 

The net profit for the year, viz., £644,184, together with the 
unappropriated balance of £245,471 brought forward from 1919. 
and a small amount in respect of dividends forfeited—in all 
£890,095—was carried to Appropriation Account and applied 
follows :— 

Expended on Capital Account ... ... £87,995 

Less Proceeds from sale of stands; re- 

ceints under Bewaarplaats Act and 
value of liquid assets taken over from 


City and Suburban Company ... ae 12,472 
£75,523 
Dividends Nos. 16 and 17 of 12} per cent. and 20 
per cent. respectively ... 415,250 


£586,894 
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Jeaving a balance of £303,201. Of this balance £118,940 was 
represented by net cash and investments, the remainder consisting 
of stores and materials, sundry debtors, etc., as detailed in the 
Directors’ Report. 

I would now invite your attention to the very important ques- 
tion of mine development. No doubt you will have remarked 
the decrease during the last few years in development footage, 
and the decrease at the end of 1920 in the volume and average 
value of the ore reserves. So long, of course, as our native force 
remained inadequate, any increase in development could only be 
secured at the expense of current mining, but, as I have already 
indicated, our labour supply has been greatly improved by the 
City and Suburban absorption, and since the beginning of the 
current year it has been possible to do a great deal more towards 
maintaining our reserves. In this connection I may observe that 
the development footage driven for the first four months of 1921 
has exceeded that for the corresponding period of 1920 by 1,459 
feet, equal to an increase of 365 feet per month. It would be 
difficult, however, to give any useful review of the values of this 
most recent development, owing to the fact that the bulk of the 
driving has been in the footwall of the reef, and consequently 
very few complete reef exposures have been made. All that can 
be said is that these exposures indicate normal values. 


You may ask why it was that, with the increased labour force 
available for the greater part of last year, an earlier commen-¢- 
ment was not made with the more vigorous development pro- 
gramme. The answer is, that the re-organisation necessary to 
make a success of the absorption of the City and Suburban mine 
antailed the use of a considerable amount of native labour, and 
delayed the diversion of the boys to development work. 


In consequence of the conditions to which I have just alluded, 
the ore mined last year from the reserves was not replaced 
by the ore developed. Moreover, the ore developed during 1920 
was somewhat below the value of the ore mined from reserves ; 
the City and Suburban brought some ore of lower grade into the 
payable reserves, and, finally, owing to increased working costs, 
301,200 tons of a low value had to be eliminated from payable 
reserves. 

As a result of all these factors the ore reserves as re-calculated 
at 3lst December, 1920, show a decrease of 318,850 tons in 
volume and of 0.4 dwt. in value, as compared with the reserves 
at the commencement of that year. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that if working costs decrease, as it is earnestly to be 
hoped they will, a large body of developed tonnage will be re- 
stored to the payable ore reserves. ie 


Another factor that has retarded development during the past 
year is the fact that the winding capacity of the two incline 
shafts has been insufficient for effectively handling the tonnage 
for the mill, the rock broken in shaft sinking, and the men and 
material. To meet this difficulty, a second winder has been in- 
stalled in No. 2 shaft, and has been running since the end of last 
month, while a new engine chamber has been cut at No. 1 shaft, 
and a new winder is at present in course of erection. When 
both these winders are running, it will be possible to sink the 
two incline shafts more rapidly, and thus accelerate the adoption 
of a policy of more rapid development. 


Progress throughout the year in the sinking of the South 
Shaft was steady. A monthly average of 121 feet was main- 
tained, notwithstanding difficulties experienced through encounter- 
ing excessively hard rock; and at the 30th April, of this year, 
the shaft was down 3,200 feet, leaving 1,300 feet to complete the 
first stage. It is anticipated that the sinking of this first stage 
will be completed about the end of the year. The 17th level main 
crosscut, which is being driven to intersect the shaft at the 
4,500ft. mark, is now only 1,065 feet from the shaft. 


With regard to the expenditure upon the South Shaft, the esti- 
mate is ,500 for sinking and temporary equipment, prepara- 
tion of site, etc. Of this sum £160,821 had heen expended to 
the end of last month, leaving a balance of £77,679 still to be 
spent. Later on, of course, it will be necessary to set aside a 
substantial sum out of profits to provide for the permanent equip- 
ment of this shaft. 


The installation is being proceeded with of the central pumping 
plant to deal with the water which will flow into the City Deep 
from the working of the adjacent outcrop mines when the latter 
close down, and we are now awaiting the arrival of pumps and 
motors on order. 


As regards the general situation during the expired portion of 
the current year, the tonnage milled continues to increase, and 
the average yield is higher than last year by about .5 dwt. On 
the other hand, costs also are above the average of last year, 
owing very largely to the small tonnage milled in Februarv 
when the strike of white workers occurred involving a stoppage 
of work for nine days. Mention of the increased yield of .5 dwt. 
for the last four months leads me to repeat and emphasise how 
essential it is for the future of the Company that a grade of ore 
should be mined more in keeping with the grade of the ore 
reserves—profits being maintained by milling.a greater tonnage. 
The completion of the installation of the second winding engine 
at No. 2 Incline Shaft will greatly facilitate the reversion to this 
policy. As this shaft has had to handle most of the men and 
material for the mine, it has been impossible to haul through it 
the amount of ore that should have come from the lower section 
of the mine, with the result that we have had to mine a larger 


amount of ore from some of the richer blocks in the upper por- 
tion of the property, and thus have obtained an average yield 
higher than is justified. 

In conclusion, I very much regret to say that the City Deep 
has recently lost the services of its valued Consulting Engineer, 
Mr. E. H. Clifford, who, for private reasons, has decided to 
sever his connection with the Witwatersrand. Mr. Clifford de- 
voted a great deal of his time and attention to our property, and 
the sound position of the mine to-day is due, in great measure, 
to his technical skill and foresight. I know that I am voicing 
your feelings in wishing him success in whatever new sphere of 
activity he may elect to use his great abilities. Mr. Clifford has 
been succeeded by Mr. A. J. Brett, and to him we extend a cordial 


welcome. We have the utmost confidence that under Mr. Brett’s 
guidance the City Deep will continue to make satisfactory 
progress. 


A word of special thanks is due to the Manager of our pro- 
perty, Mr. Percy Sherwell, and his staff, for the manner in which 
they have overcome the exceptional difficulties of the past twelve 
months. 

I now beg to move that the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet 
and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1920, laid before 
the meeting, be received and adopted. 

Mr. M. McCormack seconded the motion 

The Chairman declared the subject open for discussion. 

There being no questions, the motion was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

DrrectoraTte.—Messrs. W. J. O’Brien, O.B.E., M.L.A., and 
M. McCormack, who had been appointed by the Board to fill the 
vacancies caused by the resignation of Messrs. H. C. Boyd and 
H. Newhouse, were re-elected. 

There being no other nominations, the Chairman declared the 
retiring Directors, Sir Evelyn Wallers, K.B.E., and Sir Wm. 
Dalrymple, K.B.E., duly re-elected. 

Aupitors.—The remuneration of the retiring Auditors for the 
past audit was fixed at 250 guineas each, and Messrs. Chas. 
Stuart and F. E. Roberts, & Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co., 
were appointed Auditors for the ensuing year. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


MODDERFONTEIN R. GOLD 
MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE TWELFTH 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, 
HELD IN JOHANNESBURG, ON THURSDAY, THE 
26TH MAY, 1921. 


The Chairman, Mr. J. R. Leisk, C.M.G., said :—Gentlemen. 
The main point that emerges from a perusal of the reports and 
accounts now before you is that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
and embarrassments of the vear 1920, the working profits earned 
by your company, viz., £918,423, exceeded by some £72,000 the 
record established in the preceding year. This was due, of 
course, to the high level of prices obtained for our gold, more 
particularly during the last six months of the financial period, 
and, but for this fortunate circumstance, our accounts would have 
exhibited a different showing as, despite the utmost vigilance, our 
working costs for the year were 26s. 1d. per ton milled as com- 
pared with 22s. 5d. for 1919. 


As you will see from the reports, we crushed 627,700 tons 
of ore during 1920: Comnared with 1919, this is a slight falling 
off and without any significance, but what is most significant is 
that it cost us a record high expenditure to produce our last 
year’s tonnage—the figure being £818,327. or some £90,000 
more than the corresponding figure of 1919. This increase in 
working costs was caused principally by the higher wages of 
white employees, increased cost. of stores and materials, and 
additional demands in respect of miners’ phthisis. 

The Appropriation Account opens with the balance of £233,704 
hrought forward from last vear. Adding to this amount the net 
halance of Working Exnenditure and Revenue Account for 1920, 
viz. : £917.915, and also a small sum of £912 in respect of for- 
feited dividends, we set a total credit -in the 1920 Appropriation 
Account of £1,152,531. This amount was applied as follows :— 


Capital expenditure £163,020 
Less Bewaarplaatsen accruals . 18,205 
£144,815 
Government and Provincial Taxes ... sin ne 135,314 
Dividends Nos. 16 and 17 of 32} per cent. and 
50 per cent. respectively... ove 577,500 
£857,629 


leaving a balance of £294.902 to be carried forward to 1921. 
Of this balance some £75,000 was represented by net cash and 
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the remainder being composed of stores and mate: 
sundry debtors, nx. shown tn the Directors’ report 
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iw of veer, hed reached at the The 
» depth of 1.080 feet, On the 18th March law the 
vee thie ehaft at 1,488 feet the value for o 
nplete section taken round the shaft giving an average of 2 
tw or of Inch dwte At date there are oil) 
comme DSO feet of staking to be done in order to reach the intended 
leoth of ahowt 1.800 feet. Since the commencement of the new 
voor @ comneetion has been effected between the shaft and the 
oweut from the Sth level, 


The permanent headgear has been erected, and your Consulting 
Logineer is sanguine that towards the end of the current year the 
South-Western shaft will be in active commission hoisting ore 
from the deeper levels on the western side of your property. As 
| mentioned to you last year, the completion of this important 
vdidition to our working arrangements will provide greater flexi- 
bility of underground operations and will permit of a simplified 
dealing with the r ground in that section of the mine 
adjoining the Modder , New Modderfontein and Government 
\reas properties. 

If you will refer to the plan of workings attached to the Annual 
Report you will see that the south-western side of the mine con- 
tinues to be the standby of your property. The development done 
during the past year in this section represents 12,235 feet, or 
some 70 per cent. of the year's total mine development—exclusive 
of sinking the new vertical shafts—and speaking generally, the 
results of this work were quite satisfactory. 


The South-Eastern shaft reached its final depth of 1,743 feet 
during the year—the reef intersection, at 1,496 feet, being in dis- 
turbed ground of unpayable value. Although disappointing, this 
condition of the reef was not unexpected, and in no respect does 
it alter the programme of exploring the south-eastérn area. 
Accordingly, the work of cross-cutting is being pushed .on with 
vigour in order to pave the way for developraent on the reef, more 
particularly in the direction of what is known as the Geduld 
Raise, which, as you know, has given promising indications. 
During 1920 we advanced a further 759 feet in an Geduld Raise, 
through faulted ground, the approximate positiéft. of the reef being 
ascertained by diamond drilling. The face is now some 1,500 
feet distant from the South-Eastern shaft, anda cpnrection will 
be effected as rapidly as possible after active development. from 
the shaft becomes practicable. I may here recall.that the values 
in the Geduld Raise averaged 672 inch dwts. for 1,000 feet. 


With regard to the north-eastern section of the property, it 
will be gratifying to you to know that recent work on this side 
of the mine, in a new winze below the 3rd level, exposed high 
grade reef—averaging 1,474 inch dwts. for 60 feet sampled. 


Development, generally, in the eastern side of the mine during 
the past year, totalled 5,166 feet, or some 30 per cent. of the 
year’s development footage on the whole property. Of this total, 
1,365 feet, or 26 per cent. disclosed reef of which more than half 
was payable, averaging 495 inch dwts. During the expired por- 
tion of the year now current, 1,559 feet of development have been 
recorded; rather more than one-half of this has disclosed reef, 
of which 500 feet are payable, averaging 525 inch dwts. You 
will see, therefore, that there have been: some tangible results 
from. the development of the more readily accessible portions of 
the eastern side of the mine. Incidentally, I may mention that 
the change-over from sinkingequipment to cage hoisting at the 
South-Eastern shaft will be effected very shortly which will enable 
development in that region to be prosecuted with greater freedom 
and expedition. 


, I should now like to say a few words regarding a recent par- 
ticipation by your Company in the provision of certain loan 
capital for the Modderfontein East Company. You will notice, 
on the credit side of the balance sheet, an item of £23,012 
representing our holding, at 3lst December last, of 23,012 shares 
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and by this means the danger was averted, But, at best, this is 
only a temporary expedient and, in order to avoid all possible 
risk for the future, arrangements are now being discussed for 
the connecting up of your mine with an extended Rand Mines 
service supply, which should effectively safeguard us against any 
shortage of water in the future. 


Arrangements were concluded in November last for one of the 
stopes in the mine to be worked by apprentices from the new 
Government Miners’ Training School on the Company's pro- 
perty, and I am glad to inform you that though doubts were at 
first entertained as to whether the young miners would be able 
to reach and maintain the standard of work demanded of our 
underground employees, they have shown progressive improve- 
ment, and the latest results are quite encouraging. It is satis- 
factory to know that the practical training t youths is 
being carried out under modern conditions. 


The splitting of your Company’s £1 shares into shares of a 
nominal value of 5s. each has been completed. In view of 
general representations from our shareholders in the Union and 
elsewhere that the high market value of our £1 shares made 
them unwieldy and inaccessible to the small investor, resolutions 
were carried at Extraordinary General Meetings, called for that 
purpose on the 8th and 30th September last, authorising the 
division of our £1 shares into shares of 5s. each. The new 
certificates and shares warrants were issued in due course. . 

The capital expenditure for the current year is estimated at 
£166,000. ‘This sum includes provision for the additional sink- 
ing necessary to reach the final depth of the South-Western shaft, 
the equipment of that shaft with ore bins both on surface and 
underground, and its connection with the reduction plant by a 
surface haulage. Moreover, it is proposed to add to the crushing 
plant another tube mill unit. ‘This will enable a reduction to be 
effected in the residue value, and also give greater assurance of 
continuous crushing up to the maximum of our capacity. Other 
works which are urgently needed, and for which the above 

T come now to current operations on your property. According 
to the ascertained results of the four completed months of the 
current year, the mining operations on your property exhibit a 
consistent all-round improvement; and, unless something unfore- 
seen should happen, there is no reason why these results should 
not be maintained, more especially when the proposed additional 
tube mill unit is erected. The question ‘of future profits is more 
difficult te forecast as these depend upon the fluctuating price of 
gold. At the present time the. market value. of our product. is 
considerably below the average of last year, while our working 
costs are substantially above that average. These considerations, 
which are common to the whole industry, have obliged the Cham- 


ber of Mines to take action in the direction of securing, through ~ 


wages, a reduction in working expenditure, and discussions on 
the subject are now proceeding. 
Tn conclusion, I would invite your attention to the fact that 
the report and accounts for the year ended 31st December last 
complete ‘the first decade of your Company’s milling operations, 
during which period profits aggregating £5,900,000 have been 
made. Of these profits rather more’ than four and a quarter 
millions have been paid in dividends to shareholders; in other 
words, during the first decade of its existence the Company. has 
renaid its nominal issued capital more than six times over. On 
the other hand, during the same period of ten years, £5,893.000 
have heen spent upon development. equipment and general minin 
operations, of which by far the greater portion has been distri- 
buted in this country. Further, an analysis*of the accounts re- 
veals that, over the said period, no less a sum than £806,000 
was paid by way of direct taxation of profits.” : 
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